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For the Companion. 
BABY - BIRDS. 
A STORY FOR BABY-WOMEN. 
By Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 


Pudge was happy. 

Isuppose if the Germans ‘had never called 
Cinderella, Pudge-in-the-Ashes, (I’m not sure 
that it was the Germans, but it was somebody, 
and we won’t stop to be particular,) Dorcas 
Dorothy—for that was the name of her—would 
never have been called Pudge, without the ash- 
es.’ But that doesn’t matter, because she was. 

Besides, she was sitting on the coal-heap. 
And she had a hatchet; «nd she had a carving- 
knife; and she had a tooth-brush; and a water- 
ing-pot; and two cookeys; and an apple core; 
and a boot-jack; and one silver spoon—to “go 
mining” with. 

Who wouldn’t be happy? 

Pudge, to tell the truth, didn’t care a straw 
for dolls, or doll-houses, or patchwork, or roll- 
ing hoop, or stringing beads, or kissing de- 
fenceless kittens, like most girl babies. 

She had rather have “a naxe,” or a “skule- 
driver,” or a “zhack-knife.” She liked to do 
something that she had seen Bab do. And Bab 
had “gone mining,”? away in Arizona. 

“T s’pose you’d zhust as lief ’'d dig you win- 
ter coal, you know,” Pudge had said, placidly, 
appearing at the parlor door with the hatchet 
across one shoulder. If Pudge’s mother sighed 
inwardly, she smiled outwardly, and nodded. 

“With the blue check. Yes.” 

So Pudge, in the “blue check”-—that was a 
great apron large enough to hold two of her— 
on top of her coal-heap, was just about dirty 
enough to be happy, as I said. 

Once in a while her mother looked out of the 
window and nodded merrily at her. 

The sun was shooting little gold arrows at 
her. Pudge thought that they were all tipped 
with green feathers. But that must have been 
because the green leaves danced so, that you 
couldn’t tell where the sunshine ended and the 
trees begun. 

The sky was very blue, and it winked at her. 
The coal-heap shone all over, and laughed at 
her. The tall grass lifted little tasselled caps 
and bowed to her. And a little bird came and 
saton the wall and sang to her. 

At least Pudge thought so. So she lay back 
on the coal-heap and dodged the green feath- 
ered arrows, and winked the sky out of counte- 
nance, and kicked the coal-heap till it stopped 
laughing at her, and cut the acquaintance of 
all the polite young grasses, and shut her eyes 
and listened to the little bird. 

What do you suppose it said? 

“Ba—by? Ba—by?” 

Pudge was sure of it. 

“Happy baby?” called her mother, from the 
window. 

“Ba—by? Happy ba—by?” called the little 
bird from the wall, till Padge didn’t know 
which was which. And she was the happiest 
baby that ever you saw! . 

By-and-by it eame again. 

“Ba—by? Ba—bee?” from the little bird. 

“Baby! Baby!” from her mother. This time 
Pudge did know which was which. But she 
shut her eyes and tried very hard to think she 
didn’t, till— 

“Come, Pudge!” 

P Now the little bird never could have said 

Come, Pudge!” in the world. Pudge had to 
admit that, and climb sorrowfully down from 
her mine, and shoulder her hatchet, and swal- 
low her apple-core, and cut herself with her 
carving-knife, and hunt for her cookeys, (which 
she couldn’t find,) and pocket her boot-jack, 
and forget her tooth-brush, and lose her silver 
Spoon, and scramble up the steps into the 
house, And mamma said,— 

‘Run for a clean apron, Pudge, and then take 
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“Vere’s a baby-bird out vere on ve wall,” said 
Pudge; “I want to stay and see it.” 

“A what! Baby-bird! O, you mean a Phe- 
be-bird!’ Mamma laughed. f 

“No, I don’t!” said Pudge, decidedly. “I 
mean a baby-bird. He said ‘Ba—bee! Ba— 
bee!” 

“I guess it was ‘Phebe! Phae—bel’ Come, 
Pudge!” 

“Well!” said Pudge, with a superior smile, 
“if you don’t know enough to kaow ve diffuns, 
[should fink you’d better go to grandma’s you- 
self!” 

But Pudge had to go. 

She went up stairs after her clean apron. It 
was the first time she had ever gone after her 
own apron. She didn’t like aprons. In the 
drawer she found a little old suit of Bab’s, fold- 
ed away years ago, when Bab was small enough 
to hear baby-birds himself—though I doubt if 
he ever did. There was a little plaid jacket and 
a pair of brown little trousers. 

Pudge drew them out, and her eyes grew as 
large as a tea-cup. 

Mamma had gone away into the kitchen. 
Pudge looked carefully all around. Nobody 
was there to see. 

“[’ll put on ’e little zhacket!” said Pudge; 
“Pd most as lief go to grandma’s as not, in a 
little zhacket!” 

Away went the clean apron into the corner, 
and down went Pudge—in a terrible hurry—in- 
to the little “zhacket” and pantaloons. 

It took but a minute. In another she was 
out of the house and up the street, and nobody 
saw her. 

Noboby saw her but the baby-bird. He cocked 
his eyes at her, and flew away as fast as he could 





y. 

“Pudge listened for him as she ran along, half 
frightened, half happy, in the naughty clothes. 
She thought he would think it was very funny 
to see her in Bab’s clothes. She hoped he would 
say,— 

“Ba—by! Ba—bee!” 

But he didn’t; not once. Instead, an ugly 
brown bird, with big wings, hopped all along 
the telegraph wire after her. Pudge thought 
the brown bird was singing a psalm tune that 
her mother played Sunday nights. 

“Child—of—sin—and—so—or—row!”’ 


“all out doors” in the little trousers. 


laughed,— 


in panta—loo—oons !” 





®note over to grandma, just as fast as you 
know how.” » J y 





THE GOLD HUNTERS.—[See page 371.) 


Pudge didn’t like that. She didn’t altogether 
like the little “‘zhacket,” either; and she felt 


Some boys were playing ball by the side of 
the road. They threw down their bats and 


“Hollo! There’s Pudge in pantaloons! Pudge 
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Then an old lady came by, and stopped, and 
threw up her hands. 

“Law sakes a massy!”’ said she. “ Won't your 
ma give it to you when you get home!” 

And Pudge didn't like that, at all. 

She ran up along by the fence, edgewise, all 
the way to grandma’s—ran in and threw down 
her note—ran out and away home before grand- 
ma could get her spectacles wiped to see ‘‘what 
boy that was.” 

The dreadful boys were playing ball, yet. 
The dreadful old lady was still in sight. The 
ugly brown bird was on the telegraph wire. 

“I wished I had ve old apron on!” sobbed 
poor little Pudge, with very red checks. She 
thought she would go home across the fields, 
and find the baby-bird, and get away from the 
boys. But she never saw the baby-bird, and 
she conldn’t help hearing, “Loo—oons!—ta— 
loo—oons!” from the boys, although she stopped 
her ears with all of her little coal-dusty fingers 
in succession. And somehow the little “zhack- 
et” got up all in a heap under her arm, and thes 
little pantaloons unbuttoned and slipped, and 
slipped and unbuttoned, and the brown bird qn 
the telegraph wire called her 
“Child—of—sin—and—so—or—row! 
Child—of—sin—and—so—o—er—row!”’ 
the whole of the dreadful way home. 

Poor little Pudge! She walked dismally into 
the parlor, with the little trousers hung across 
her arm, and her white petticoat flapping from 
under the “zhacket” against her scratched, bare 
knees. 

“Why, Pudge!” said mamma, and shut her 
up in the library straightway. 

Pudge sat in her petticoat and pouted, for she 
had expected mamma to comfort her. 

“Is my baby sorry?” by-and-by asked mam- 
ma, from the door. But her baby sat still and 
said never a word. 

“Tf only vere’d be a baby-bird to play wir!” 
sighed Pudge. 

For it was very stupid in that library, always. 
But never a baby-bird came to play with Pudge, 
and away in the field she heard quite plainly,— 


“Child—of—sin—and—so—or—row!”’ 


And take it altogether she was as miserable 
a little Pudge as she could well be, for half an 
hour longer. Then she heard acricket. She 
saw him, too, and that amused her. He was 
a funny, little, thin, black fellow, and he sat 
down on “Paradise Lost,” and looked at her. 

“Well?” said Pudge. For he looked exactly 
as if he had something to say. 

“Quick! Quick!’” said the cricket. 

“What?” said Pudge. 


“Quick! Quick! Tell her quick! Tell her 


“Tell who quick? I don’t want to!” said 
pouting Pudze. 
“Tell her quick! quick! quick! 
quick! quick!” persisted the cricket. 
Pudge began to think that the cricket must 
be about right; partly because she was hungry, 
and a little because she was sorry. So she 
went, dragging the little pantaloons by one leg, 
very solemnly, into the hall, and told her,— 
‘It’s *hout time to be sorry, I guess, mam- 
ma; and isn’t it ’bout time for dinner, too?” 
When she trotted up stairs to eet out of the 
little “zhacket” and into the clean apron, some- 
thing on the front doorsteps said,— 
“Ba—hee!” 
And there, as true as you live, was the baby- 
hird. 


Tell her 


eS 
ARCHIE BIG-HEAD 


Here is atrue story of Scotch superstition. 
We publish it to show how foolish and even 
wicked, credulity and ignorance make men. It 
is quite thrilling, and was told by an old High- 
land lady: 

Gillespie Ceannmore, or Archie with the Big 
Head, was the son of a Black Donald Macalpine, 
who had a small farm. 

Donald was a silent, ignorant, rough sort 
man, who, it was said, had made money as & 
smuggler. He owned also a bit of land, and 
was proud of being a,Jaird, although a very> 
small one. 

By a lucky chance he had married a remark- 
ably nice girl, who, in temper and disposition, 
was exactly what he was not. She was tender, 
affectionate, gentle. But people said that she 
had made a new man of him, although the new 
man, in too many points, resembled the old. 
They had one boy only, and this boy was 
Archie Big-head. Te was called Big-head, or 
“Ceannmore,” from the fact of his being de- 
formed—having a very small, emaciated and 
powerless body, with such a large head, that it 
seemed to absorb all the life and energy of his 
frame. 

He had large black eyes and man-like fea- 
tures, which contrasted strongly with the crib, 
near the fire, in which he lay like a child. 

His whole being had so grown into love, or 
kindness, as to seem also a deformity, so un- 
balanced was it by any intellectual thought or 
care about what ought, at this his twelfth year, 
to have interested him. 

He had a passionate attachment to children, 
and never was pleased unless he was fondling 
something. He required to have a cat, or dog, 
or such like, in his crib to caress, and make hap- 
py as he best could. 

His mother, like most mothers in similar cir- 
cumstances, loved this weak child with intense 
affection. She could not allow herself to find 
fault with him, the tears in his large eyes giv- 
ing her inexpressible pain. 

He could not read, but she communicated to 
him, in her own simple way, a great amount of 
the highest knowledge, telling him stories from 
the Bible, especially about what Christ did 
when upon earth. These narratives of His 
works of love, tenderness and mercy quite pos- 
sessed the big-headed, large-eyed compound of 
man and child. 

Archie was much liked by the people of a par- 
ish where every man knew his neighbor. But 
by his father, who was very ignorant, silent and 
dour, as the Scotch say, he was looked upon 
with a fecling of awe, yet with something akin 
to disappointment in such a boy being his sole 
heir and representative. 

Still his heart could not quite resist the im- 
pression made upon it when Archie, in his fond, 
babbling way, would say, ‘Father, dear, Archie 
loves father!” 

In a solitary cottage, among high rocks near 
the seashore, there lived a woman called Big 
Kirsty. 

She was tall and powerful, with jet black 








And Pudge didn’t like that, either. 





quick!” 


‘hair, high cheek bones, stern mouth and eyes. 
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Throughout the “country-side,” she was be- 
lieved to be a witch. She professed to have 
power to influence unseen evil beings. In par- 
ticular, she was feared for her evil eye, her curse 
being carefully avoided, and her blessing eager- 
ly coveted. 

She took advantage of her powers to make 
money, and was employed in many a dark deed. 

It was alleged that this woman had expected 
Black Donald to marry her, when he was in the 
smuggling trade, and when she assisted him to 
conceal his goods in the caves and crannies of 
the rocks surrounding the cottage in which she 
and her mother lived. At all events, she exer- 
cised great influence over him. 

She had no great liking for his wife, Mary Og, 
or “Young Mary.” Her hatred may have aris- 
en from jealousy, but more probably it proceed- 
ed from the utter abhorrence which Mary had 
towards her, and which she took no pains to 
conceal. 

Mary had repelled all Kirsty’s attempts at fa- 
miliarity, rejecting her assistance in the way of 
charms or divinations, and despising all the 
looks of her evil eye. 

The deformity of little Archie was a great tri- 
umph to Big Kirsty. Had she not said that 
evil would befall the proud young woman? 
Had she not warned Mary to beware how she 
provoked her? Time would tell! 

Years passed, and as Donald was a prosper- 
ous man, he was satisficd. But disasters came. 
One year his cows died of disease; in another 
his potatoes failed; in a third his boat was 
wrecked at the herring fishing. 

He became irritable and unhappy: and as the 
rent of his farm fell behind, he feared he should 
be obliged to sell his small property. At length 
his last cow died. 

It was a bitter cold and dark night, with a 
heavy gale blowing. Wrapping his plaid round 
him, Donald set-out for Kirsty’s hut. 

He took the well known path through the 
knolls crowned with old pines, howling in the 
blast, and then cut across the short, bleak moor. 

He at last reached the hut, which was built 
under the shelter of a great boulder, and gained 
@dmittance on shouting out his name. 

Kirsty was spinning near a blazing peat fire. 
She bade him be seated, and inquired his errand. 

Donald, in an under-hreath, told her that he 
had come to seek her aid in his distress, Kir- 
sty’s eye glowed with a peculiar expression. 

“You are indced an unfortunate man,” she 
said. “Evil rests on your dwelling, and has 
been on it ever since Archie was born; and that 
foolish woman, your wife’’ 

“flold your tongue,” said Donald. “I'll not 
let you nor any one else speak against either.” 

“Well, well,” replied Kirsty, “I'll not speak.” 
Then taking her wheel, she began to spin and 
sing. Her song was something like this: 

“T see the lad 
In fairy land, 
Beloved by all 
The fairy band; 
The sight is sad, 


It makes me mad! 
St. Malash hear me! 





“Cursed be his field, 

Its cattlo, its grain; 
Cursed be his boy 

With weakness and pain. 
And now it is wheeled, 
Finished and reeled! 
Finished and reeled! 
Mother Mary, hear me!” 

A cold shiver came over Donald as he heard 
these words. Though he could not understand 
the wild gibberish, yet her loud screaming im- 
pressed him with a sense of some doom hang- 
ing over him. 

“You may go,” said Kirsty, rising. “If you 
won't trust me, I cannot help you. Go off, and 
never come back to me, till your fine wife and 
boy, if boy he is,” she said in a low tone of 
voice, as if thinking aloud, “shall die, and you 
tuke to your old trade, and search dead men’s 
pockets again, and’’ 

“For mercy’s sake be quiet,” said Donald, 
“and Vil leave you.” He rose to depart, but 
was stopped by Kirsty. 

“Do you know,” said she, gazing into his 
eyes, “who that boy is that | was singing 
about?” 

“No,” replied Donald, in half stupid wonder. 

“Ie is your own son!” 

Donald’s curiosity was roused, and when 
Kirsty had worked it up to the right pitch, she 
said she could tell him the greatest secret he 
had ever heard. 

After along pause she at last told Donald 
that Archie was not his real son, but a change- 
ling of the fairies; that she had seen his real 
son as a beautiful lad, playing among the green 
hills of Jura! “Your son,” continued Kirsty, 
to the foolish Donald, “is a great favorite with 
the fairies. He is strong and beautiful; with 
golden locks, blue eyes, and back as straight as 





erful as an oak! He knows all about you, and 
has got the consent of the fairies to come back 
to you. For his sake they wish to take back 
their own boy, Gillespie Ceannmore. It was 
your son himself that killed your cows, and 
blasted your crops, that he might persuade you 
to take him back. So he got the queen of the 
fairies to promise to send you health and 
wealth, and make you happy when he returned. 
O, he is a dear lad! and so like his father! 
Have pity on him!” 

“How do you know all that?” asked Donald, 
with fear and wonder. “Tell me how I can get 
my boy back if Archie is a child of the fairies ?” 
“Come back to-morrow night at the same 
hour,” said Kirsty, “and Ill tell you what I 
hear, for I must take a long journey to-night. 
But,” she added, rising and lifting her clenched 
hand above her head, “Donald, you are a dead 
man if you tell to mortal being what you have 
seen and heard here this night. Swear that 
you'll not tell Mary, or any one, and that you 
come back to me alone! Yes, or no?” she im- 
periously demanded. 

“Yes,” said Donald; “Ill keep my own coun- 
sel, and come back.” 

“Off, then!” she said, as she closed the door 
after the heavy-hearted man, who now sought 
his way home amidst the storm. 

Donald lay sleepless and miserable that night; 
but he would disclose nothing to his anxious 
wife, who felt some mysterious burden press- 
ing on her heart, which she was powerless to 
remove. 

Next day Donald avoided hishome. He hard- 
ly touched the food put at meal hours upon the 
table; and took no notice of Archie, beyond 
giving him a vacant stare, followed by a twitch- 
ing of the features, as if suppressing a tear 
which yet forced its way down his cheek, in 
spite of every cffort to check it. Late in the 
evening he told his wife that he had important 
business to transact with a neighbor, and that, 
although it might keep him out till late, she 
need not be the least alarmed. He proceeded 
again through the storm to Kirsty’s hut, and 
seemed fascinated by an irresistible power,—a 
dread of some unknown evil, as much as hope 
of some good. 

In a strange confusion of mind, he reached 
the cottage. 

The first question Kirsty put to him was, 
“Did you keep your oath?” and being assured 
of his fidelity, she sat down to her wheel. 

After a few moments of silence, in which she 
seemed, with knit brows, to be thinking earn- 
estly, she began one of the wild and vague 
songs, by which she was wont to excite the im- 
aginations of those who consulted her in secret: 

“Fire, fire, child of the sun, 
Child of the stars and moon, 
When you begin the cure is done, 
And comes the blessing soon. 
Wheel turn, 

Fire burn! 

Every spark 

Destroys the dark. 

Come, light! 

Come, day! 

Come, fairy queen, 

In glorious sheen, 

Bring us the true; 

For the false we give you.”’ 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Donald, 
when she ceased. 

“Pll tell you,” replied Kirsty. “But first 
taste out of my bottle.” And she took out of 
her large chest an old Dutch bottle—the histo- 
ry of which Donald knew well—and pouring a 
glass, handed it to him. 

Donald, trembling, accepted the offered glass. 
But what was in it, he knew not, though he 
soon felt it work powerfully on his brain, which 
was hard to drown in the strongest water. 

When, according to Kirsty’s judgment, the 
right moment came for divulging her secret, 
she sat down beside the man, and grasping him 
by the wrist, said,— 

“Black Donald Macalpine! On Christmas 
night, at twelve o’clock, you, yourself, un- 
known to any one else, must take that deformed 
fairy child to the kiln beside the barn, for the 
old body must be purified by fire ere the new 
body comes, and the soul be set free—set free!” 
And she wildly repeated, in a half rhyme, the 
words,— 

“He must be 

By tire set free! 
Angels three 

Give help to me!”’ 

Donald, between terror and the exciting influ- 
ence of the drugged liquor, sprang to his feet, 
and seizing the wooden stool on which he was 
sitting, held it with one hand over his head, 
while he grasped Kirsty’s wrist with the other, 
and cried, ‘‘Whether you are from hell or not, I 
cannot tell, but swear to me,” and he prescribed 
a fearful oath, “swear that you are telling me 
the truth, or” and the stool was held threat- 
eningly over Kirsty’s head, as his frame shook 








@ young ash, as supple as a willow, and as pow- 
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“Let me go, you mad beast!” exclaimed Kir- 
sty, in a fury, flinging him from her, ‘ or in one | 
moment I will turn you into a toad, to crawl 
among graves, or into a worm, to lie forever in 
the skull of a murdered man!” And as if pre- 
pared for some such evil transformation, she 
screamed-aloud,— 

“Evil one take him! 

A worm make him, 

Never to die, 

But with dead to lie. 

Hear my cry!” 
Donald, crushed by terror, sunk on a chair, 
saying, “God have mercy on me,I am a done 
man!” 
“Rouse up, you coward!” said Kirsty, shak- 
ing him. “Will you keep my secret? Will you 
bring Archie to-morrow night, at twelve, to the 
kiln? Ill be there alone, and next morning 
you shall have your boy.” The liquor was rap- 
idly doing its work, and the wretched man 
seemed in a bewildered state. Kirsty now had 
him in her power. 
“Tl do any thing you bid me!” he said, as 
his head drooped on his bosom. 
Before break of day he was roused by his wife. 
She had waited for his return until she could 
no longer endure the feverish anxiety she felt. 
The violence of the gale being spent, she ven- 
tured to go to Kirsty’s cottage, having a suspi- 
cion that her husband was there. 
She found him alone in the hut, stretched on 
the floor, near the half extinguished peat fire. 
She could hardly awake him from his apoplec- 
tic slumber. 
He no sooner entered his own door than he 
staggered to his bed. Without changing his 
clothes or uttering a syllable, he threw himself 
down, and was soon in profound slumber again. 
It was the noon of a calm, bright, frosty 
Christmas when Donald opened his eyes, and 
began slowly to recall the events of the previ- 
ous night. 
The first object which fixed his gaze was Ar- 
chie, who, with his fond, sad eyes, was gazing 
on him from his crib near the fire. Donald cov- 
ered his head with the blankets, and his wife in 
vain attempted to extract some kind response 
as she conveyed Archie’s message to him of “a 
happy Christmas to father. I love father!” 

Sitting down with him, his mother said, “O 
Donald, listen to Archie, as he says his lesson!” 

Archie smiled with delight; and replied joy- 
fully to the several questions put to him about 
Christ,and Christmas—about the Saviour being 
once a little child Himself, and about His being 
kind to children. The boy clasped his weak 
hands round his mother’s neck, kissing her; 
then he stretched out his arms to his father, as 
if asking him to come near. 

“Come, Donald, and speak to Archie,” said 
Mary, with a voice of gentle entreaty. But 
Donald made no reply. : 

At last, groaning as if in pain, he said, ina 
low, sad voice, “He is neither your child nor 
mine, but a changeling—the fairies’ child!” 

In a moment Mary solved the mystery of his 
absence. He had been consulting Kirsty, who 
had filled his mind with some of her “devil’s 
dreams,” as Mary called them; and Archie, 
some way or other, was involved. Her bosom 
heaved with honest wrath against Kirsty; while 
at the same time she felt sincere pity for her 
husband. 

“A fairy child!’ she repeated, “How dare 
you say that to me, his mother, if you have no 
respect for yourself! It is that black-hearted, 
foul-tongued Kirsty, who has lied to you and 
cheated you. Shame upon you!—you, a man, 
a father, a husband, and a Christian. A fairy 
child! my wee darling!” she sobbed, as she flew 
to the cradle, and kissed Archie passionately. 

“Archie loves mother and loves father,” the 
boy began to repeat, in his own way. 

After this burst was over, and Mary had given 
vent to her honest feelings, she became quiet, 
and began to think how she could best work 
her husband out of this sinful and unnatural 
state of mind. She again went up to the bed, 
and, taking his rough hand, said,— 

“That vile woman has poisoned your mind, 
and made you believe blackest lies. Forget all, 
and ask God to forgive you. I forgive you the 
wrongs you have done me and mine. Come, 
gudeman, rise, and speak kindly to-Archie.” 

And she tried to lift up her husband, so as to 
induce him to leave his bed and cast off the 
memories of the past night. 

Donald rolled out of bed, and stood beside the 
crib. Archie stretched out his weak arms, and 
Donald took one of the little white hands into 
his, and then bent down on his knees, which 
seemed to tremble under him. 

He laid his black, rough head on the boy’s 
bed, and as Archie stroked it kindly, saying,— 

“Archie loves father,” the man did what he 





with excitement, 


—_———— ns 

Then he rose, and muttering something qi 
an oath, went out of doors. 

Mary, astonished at his abrupt departure 
watched him narrowly through the window. 
Being satisfied that he went in a direction Op 
posite to that of Kirsty’s cottage, and to where 
some respectable people lived, she felt more gt 
ease. 

It was a clear, frosty night. There was no 
moon, and the stars shone brilliantly. A thin 
sprinkling of snow covered the crisp frost op 
the ground. 

Down in a small, dank glen, not far from 
Donald’s house, was the kiln. Kirsty had been 
there for some time, and had kindled the fire, 
She sat, wrapped in adark plaid, among the 
heather, where she was concealed from the light, 
Would Donald come? Would she have her re 
venge? Soon her quick ear caught the sound 
of steps on the frosty ground. Then she saw a 
form emerge out of the darkness. It was Don. 
ald!—and alone!—and he was carrying a large 
white bundle in his arms. 

“Who is there?” asked Kirsty. ? 

“It’s me,” replied Donald. 

“What have ygu there?” 

“Archie,” replied Donald. “But speak low, 
and don’t touch or disturb him,” he continued, 
“for he is sound asleep, and he may wake and 
cry. His mother will soon return. What must 
be must be; quick!” And he began to soothe 
the child, as if to lull him into deeper slumber, 
“I won’t do this,” said Donald, as if still in 
doubt, “unless you declare by all that is holy, 
that you advised me to do it, and have pron- 
ised me to bring back my son.” 

“I swear!” said Kirsty, and she repeated Don- 
ald’s words. Then stretching her arms to the 
stars, she said,— 

“Let the fire burn 
With holy glow; 
Bright boy, return, 
False Re (mone ! 
St. Michael and ali saints hear me!” 


bout 


“Off, now!” she said, “and be quick—he may 
awake! Shut your eyes, and cast him in, and 
I’ll stay here, and repeat a charm that will make 
it all sure and safe.” 

He ascended the kiln, and stood in silence 
between Kirsty and the sky. <A second more, 
and she saw the burden fly from his arms! 

“Come down, quick, quick!” she cried, in a 
hurried under-breath; and so saying, she bent 
her head as if she heard something. But it was 
only a low whistle. It was enough, however, 
for she exclaimed, “Some one is coming. Run 
for your life!” 

“Not yet!” said a voice behind her, as two 
stalwart Highlanders sprang from behind the 
thick bushes near which she was standing. 
Even in the dim light, she soon recognized them 
as the sons of two respectable tenants in the 
neighborhood. 

“We have gripped you at last, you vile 
wretch!” was the only remark, as they seized 
her firmly by the arms. 

Kirsty was so taken aback by this sudden 
and wholly unexpected movement, that she was 
speechless. Atlast she said, in a husky voice,— 

“It’s him you should catch! It’s him—he has 
murdered his poor child! He is guilty, not me!” 

“He is coming,” remarked one of the men, 
quietly, “and can speak for himself; but we 
heard all you said, and it was you tempted him.” 

In the meantime Donald, having descended 
from the kiln, was approaching the group with 
the same burden in his arms that he had whet 
he ascended it. He laid the bundle on the 
ground without speaking a word. Then slow- 
ly removing a pair of blankets, he disclosed 
some billets of wood, instead of the cbild! 

It was now Kirsty’s turn to groan and trem 
ble. 

“Js it hang her, or burn her, Black Donald?” 
asked one of the Highlanders. 

“Whatever you please,” said Donald, “she's 
in your hands.” . 

“Burnin’s the only death for the likes of her, 
remarked Eachan, as he grasped the trembling 
woman’s arm more firmly. “What think you, 
Peter?” f 

“I agree with you, Eachan, and as she said 
to Donald, ‘Quick, quick,’ I think we should act 
on this advice while the kiln is hot!” and they 
both seemed as if about at once to carry out 
their resolution. 

Kirsty now became so seriously alarmed 88 
to ask forgiveness, to beg for mercy, and © 
promise, in the most abject manner, never, nev 
er, to have any thing more to do with fairies oF 
the black arts. 

Kirsty kneeled down—for she was & great 
adept at the dramatic—and promised never 
to act as she had done. “Let her £0, then, 
said Donald, who felt himself compromised by 
this business, about which he had, in his misery, 





never did before—sobbed hysterically. 


informed his friends, who on their part had it 
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sisted on his going through the sham sacrifice 
jn order that they might get a hold of Kirsty. 

“Indeed, Donald,” said Peter, “if justice was 
done, you would deserve some punishment 
yourself, for yourignorant follies. And we will 
not let her go, except out of the parish.” 

Then addressing her, Peter continued, “If you 
were burned in that kiln, you lying, bad wom- 
an, it’s only what you deserve. You and your 
mother have both been curses to the parish, de- 
juding the ignorant people, who were foolish 
enough to believe you. Now, as sure as my 
name is Peter MacTavish, we will bring you be- 
fore the justices for this night’s work—and for 
other work as bad, unless you are off before 
twelve o’clock to-morrow. Doyouhear? Yes, 
or no?” : 

“Yes, yes! Isee it must be—must be. I'll 
go—Ohone—Ohone!” 

“None of your groaning!” exclaimed Eachan. 
“Many a one you’ve made groan. Weare far too 
merciful to you. But leave the parish; for to- 
morrow, at twelve, your house will be burned. 
The laird has given us leave to burn it. Take 
what you like out of it, andrun. And should 
you ever be seen here, this night’s business will 
bea rope round your neck if we’re alive.”’ 

Without speaking a word, she rose, and van- 
ished in the darkness. ‘‘Hech,’ says Peter, “I 
think she’ll no forget that! And now, Don- 
ald,” he continued, “let me never, never hear 
of your believing such trash, or I'll tell the sto- 
ry to the whole parish, and if they hear it they 
will soon muke you trot after Kirsty. Thank 
your good wife and wise child for saving you 
from murder and misery.” 


—_+or—____ 
For the Companion. ~ 


THE GOLD HUNTERS. 


Josiah Benjamin Bustard was a singular 
. = He The Australian surveyed the ground with a 


had begun life as a shoemaker; but a scolding | *™#¢—looked upon the line of washers, who 
wife, and a large family of extremely noisy 


character, who lived ia the city of N——. 


children, disturbed his peace of mind. 


Shoemaking, it is said, predisposes the mind 
Josiah had read of eminent 
thoemakers, of Gifford, of Bloomfield, of Carey, 
and others, and felt that there was a ridiculous 
falsity in the hackneyed motto, Ne sutor ultra 
crepidam. That means, “Let no cobbler go be- 
yond his last’—and you mustn’t suppose that 
Tie was only ac- 
quainted with English; and this whole sen- 
tence, in fact, is only thrown in for the sake of 


to thoughtfulness. 


Josiah understood Latin. 


illustration. 


Strange to say, Josiah took to mineralogical 


pursuits. Whether this arose from the fact 


that, in his long wanderings from home, he 
was led out among the rocky hills that sur- : : 
rounded his native city, or because he found a his waistcoat pocket a paper, which he opened. 
Strange charm in the mineralogical nomencla- 
ture, which consisted of jaw-breaking sesquipe- 
dalian words, which he could never pronounce, 
much less understand, or, finally, becanse he 
shared in the excitement about the gold discov- 
eries in California and Australia,—whether it 


was one or the other of these, or all combined 
cannot be known, and need not be conjectured 
Enough that Josiah had a little hand book 


and went around among his acquaintances 
astounding them by the words which he intro- 
duced into his ordinary conversation, such as 


dorecahedron, polygonal, etc., etc. 


The great gold discoveries in California and 
Australia were followed by others in British 


Columbia, 


After this, every country, almost, began to 
have its own minor gold excitements; and, 
‘mong the rest, the people of Josiah’s remote 


and quiet community. 


_Itbegan to be whispered that there was gold 
* those parts; that it might be found every- 
where; and people began to await the coming 


discoverer, and the coming discovery. 


Most active, most excited, most eager, and 
Most talkative of all, was Josiah. He exhaust- 


ed all the big words in his little book while dis 


coursing on the popular theme. He drew up 
Petitions, to which he solicited signatures, by 
ond he hoped to induce an unappreciative | a half-dozen. He then got him a hammer and 

Ment to appoint him to a special mission 
He discoursed grandly 


“y Of the land, quartz rock, forma-| lying by, and, sitting down, he laid it on his 


PA 
to survey the country.. 
about the ] 
tions, and 
character, 


At last, one day, he disappeared. 


other pleasant things of a simila 


He stayed away so long that his friends be- it aint gold, it’ll kind o’ crumble.” 


came anxions, 


One Sunday he came home, and soon th 
Startling new 
had found coup! 

But where? 

No one knew, 


He Was tracked! 


8 spread everywhere, that Josiah | were crumbled into dust. 


It was winter. The rivers were covered with | know?” 


ice, the woods and meadows were covered with 
snow; yet there was Josiah, in the woods, by 
the side of a frozen stream, with a rude hut in 
his rear, working away. 

He was speechless with indignation on being 
discovered, but his inherent good nature pre- 
vailed, and he answered questions willingly. 

He showed some specimens which he had 
obtained. They were bright and glittering, 
and people saw in them the unmistakable hue 
of gold. 

The sight of these created wild excitement, 
which was increased by a few words from Jo- 
siah. He informed the crowd that he had taken 
away and secreted an immense quantity, which 
was worth millions of money, and next week he 
intended to take his treasure to England, for 
fear that the value would be diminished by the 
vast quantities about to be poured forth upon 
the world. 

So the gold seekers distributed themselves all 
along the brook at random; and, as they had 
brought nothing with them that day, they filled 
their pockets and their handkerchiefs with sand 
from the bed of the brook, and drove back to 
“test” and wash the sand in the privacy of their 
own homes. 

The report which they brought, increased the 
excitement, and the next day a larger crowd 
went up. 

Among them was a returned Australian, who 
had washed gold at Bendigo and other places, 
and, on his way home, had tarried in California, 
where he had extended his acquaintance with 
gold mining. 

Yet his adventurous life had not been emi- 
nently successful, and, while it had given him 
a very minute and thorough acquaintance with 
all possible modes of yetting gold out of the 
ground, he had not altogether succceded in get- 


ting it into his pocket. a 


had extended themselves along the brook, and 
were working amid the ice and snow, with an- 
other smile; and finally reached the spot where 
Josiah held forth in the presence of an inquisi- 
tive and admiring crowd. 

“Good day,” said the Australian, pushing his 
way forward. 

“Good day,” said Josiah. 

“Got any gold hereabouts?”’ asked the Aus- 
tralian, with a grin. 

“A little,” said Josiah, with much dignity. 
“Got it out of the brook, did ye?” 

“Tea.” 

“Got any of it handy?” 

“Yes,” 

“Would you let me have a look at it?” 
“Certainly,” said Josiah; and he drew from 


It was full of lite particles, which had that 
glittering yellow color, known so well, and 
loved so much. 
The Australian turned the grains over with 
his fingers, and grinned. 
Josiah looked hurt. 
“S’pose there’s lots of it about here, hey ?” 
71 “Well, I’ve found a little.” 
“| “How much more are you going to carry 
>} away?” 
Josiah looked still more hurt, and was silent. 
The rest of the company had grown intensely 
excited by this time. 
“Cos,” said the Australian, “’taint no use. 
You’d better leave it all here.” 
“Why ?” 
“Taint gold!” 
Josiah’s face flushed. His honor was at stake; 
a fortune of millions was imperilled; and all his 
future was overshadowed by midnight darkness. 
“Tis gold!’”’ he faltered. 
“ ’Taint.” 
“How do you know? D’ye suppose I’m a 
baby?” 
“Got a hammer here?” 
“Yes,” 
“An’ a fire, and a shovel?” 
- “Yes,” : 
“Let me have a grain.” 
“Here,” said Josiah, generously picking out 


a shovel. 
The Australian picked up an axe that was 


T | knee, and then placed the grains on it. 
“Now,” said he, “ladies and gentlemen, if 
this is gold, when I strike it, itll flatten out; if 


Saying this, he struck two or three smart 
€ | blows, and looked up at the crowd. The grains 


“Well, what d’ye say to that?” asked the 
Australian. 

Josiah’s face flushed a deeper red. 

“Pooh!” said he, “that’s gold dust/ Don’t I 





The Australian grinned again. 
“Trot out that furnace of yours,” said he, 
starting up, “and I’ll show you another test. 
Hand me that there shovel.” 
Out came the furnace, and the Australian, 
taking the shovel, threw the dust upon it. 
“Now,” said he, “I’m going to hold this over 
the fire. If it’s gold, it won’t have any smell; 
if it’s what I knowit to be, it’ll smell of sul- 
phur.” 
He held it over the fire. Josiah, in his eager- 
ness, scattered a handful more. Soon it began 
to get heated. 
“Now,” said the Australian, holding out the 
shovel to the company, “smell that!” 
“Sulphur!” was the exclamation. 
“Sulphur!” groaned Josiah. 
“Well, any how,” said one of them, “if it 
aint gold, what is it?” 
“What is it? Why, pyrites, of course, and it 
aint worth picking up,” said the Australian, 
moving away. 
The crowd followed him. Josiah went home 
that night for good, and fought shy of minerals 
for the future. 
“TAG.” 

There’s a lively little game, 

And you play it, every one; 
“Tag’’ you give it for a name, 

And it’s full of racy fan. 
Here.and there the players go, 

Till one chances to be hit, 


Then of course you let him know 
That he happeus to be “‘it.’’ 


Now the swallows play it, too, 
While the twilight shadows creep; 
When they “tag” with wings of biue, 
Don’t you hear their screaming ‘‘cheep?” 
But the wind he beats them all, 
For he “‘tags’’ the topmost leaf, 
And his unseen fingers fall 
On the blossom and the sheaf. 


Though you like this game of “‘tag,"’ 
And you play with all your heart, 
When you're “it”? you often lag— 
Not so fine the ‘‘tagging”’ part; 
For 1 sometimes hear you shou 
When your turn you have to share, 
Racing a}l the rest about, 
That ‘‘the playing isn’t fair.” 


O, the smiling face for me, 
And the nimbie hands and feet, 
That will take, and willingly, 
All the bitter with the sweet! 
So, hurrah for ‘‘tag,’’ I say! 
And for everybody hit. 
When another game you play, 
Just consider that I'm “it!” 





——_+or—___—_—_ 
For the Companion. 
A FATHER, OR A PIANO? 


as all the other girls. 
street has a piano but us!” 


her really pretty face. 


more spiteful tone,— 


“TI don’t see why I can’t learn music as well 
Every family on the 


Julia looked at her mother, silently bending 
over her needle, with a pout and a frown on 
If she had noticed the 
flushed cheek, and painful tremor of the lips, 
perhaps she would not have added, in a still 


“We are the shabbiest people on this street!” 
Mrs. Cary lifted her eyes slowly, as if the lids 


were already burdened with sorrow. There was 
no flash of anger in the faded eyes—only a sad- 
dened, heart-sick look, far more painful to see. 
It was evident enough her life had plenty of 
thorns in it, without the adding of more by this 
great, thoughtless girl. 

She seemed looking into her daughter’s face 
for something she did not find, for, after a lit- 
tle, the eyes drooped as slowly as they had been 
raised, and, with a long, deep sigh, she went on 
sewing, as patiently as before. 

Julia shot an angry glance toward her 
mother. She hated the very sight of the nee- 
dle, which, morning, noon and night, was mov- 
ing in and out, stitching—always stitching! 

“You might as well be a tailoress, and done 
with it,” continued the girl, “since you never 
have time to listen to my wishes, or to answer 
them.” 

“Julia,” said Mrs. Cary, letting the linen 
drop, but keeping the needle between her fin- 
gers, ““we have talked this subject over so much, 
that*l wonder you should allude to it again. If 
we could reasonably hope to be able to give you 
a musical education that would be of any sort 
of practical value to you, we would deny our- 
selves almost any thing to gratify you; but you 
know very well that we cannot afford to throw 
away hundreds of dollars to satisfy our vanity, 
or to do as our neighbors do.” 

“Tt’s no use having any ambitivn, that I see. 
Mr. Black can let his cirls learn music, and so 
can Mr. White. 1am the only black sheep in 
the flock!’ 

Tiere Julia flung herself into a chair, with her 
back to her mother, and hunched up her shoul- 
ders, to express all the displeasure shoulders 
are capable of expressing. 

She knew her father was a hard working 
man; that he was thin and pale, and had a 





ed like a knell.” She knew that a bundred 
dollars was a large sum to him, and that every 
dollar expended for her music would be taken 
from his home comforts; and yet, I am sorry to 
say, (for there are other girls just like her,) she 
would have carried her point, if she had taken 
his last farthing. 

“It is evident,” Mrs. Cary said to her hus- 
band that night, “that there will be no peace in 
the house, until a piano is brought into it.” 

“IT can do without the new overcoat I was 
hoping to buy, my dear; and if you can make 
your last winter garments answer another sea- 
son, I will try to hire a piano; but it is out 
of the question to think of buying one, since I 
could not raise three hundred dollars for my 
life, even if that sum would suffice,” replied the 
husband. 

To make a long story short, the instrument 
was hired at fifty dollars a year, to be paid in 
monthly installments; and Julia, all smiles, 
now that she was satisfied, set about learning 
her notes, and practising the scales. 

It soon became evident that Julia must have 
a teacher. Here was a new demand for forty 
dollars more a year, even at the moderate price of 
ten dollars a quarter, which was much more than 
her parents felt able to pay. Then there was a 
cover, and instruction book to be bought, so 
that a hundred dollars barely covered the first 
year’s expenses. 

Of course, Julia found little time to assist her 
mother, morning and evening, as she had been 
in the habit of doing; and Mrs. Cary, whose 
strength was already overtasked, soon began to 
sink under the additional burden. 

Mr. Cary went to his work earlier in the cold 
winter mornings, and, when he tired of listen- 
ing to the monotonous thrumming of the sec- 
ond-hand piano in the evening, took his hat, 
and “went out.” 

Now, young ladies, keep this one thing in 
mind,—whatever attractions you have, bring 
them all into exercise, to keep your father at 
home during his hours of rest. lf heis a pro- 
fessional man, keep his home quiet and cheer- 
ful, that his brain may rest as well as his body. 
If he is a laborer, a little music may do him 
good; but do not weary him with monotonous 
exercises, and with bad playing. 

Have you never scen ladies, wives and daugh- 
ters, who, the moment they heard the night-key 
in the door, would commence drumming away 
at the piano, thinking, perhaps, it would be 
pleasant for “father to hear the piano going”? 
Ten to one but the poor man would “prefer 
to hear it thunder,” as one used to express it. 
It is much the best way to leave him to ask for 
such music as he likes, and then gratify him 
cheerfully, taking care to play softly, and in 
perfect time, that the notes may soothe and re- 
fresb, instead of annoy. There are times when 
silence is sweeter than all music, and it is better 
to know how to be silent when occasion de- 
mands, than to warble like a nightingale. 

After three months tedious practice, Julia had 
learned to play the “White Cockade” and the 
“Blind Boy.” At all hours when a school girl 
may be supposed to be in playing order, there 
was a screeching, groaning sound issuing from 
Mr. Cary’s cottage, that, when analyzed, con- 
veyed the idea,— 

“Pm blind! O, I’m blind!” 

“Js this a blind asylum?” asked Frank Stet- 
son. 

“No, indeed; why do you ask?” 

“Only that somebody is always screeching, 
‘’m blind! O, I’m blind! I never go by with- 
out wishing somebody would operate on her 
eyes!” 

“Tt’s a pity she isn’t mute, as well as blind,” 
cried Fred, with a shrug. 

A year passed, during which Julia had made 
fair progress, considering how little musical 
talent the girl possessed, and the other demands 
made upon hertime. All know that three hours 
a day is little enough time for a beginner to 
practise, who wishes to excel. Julia practised 
an hour, all told,—perhaps a trifle more; but, 
as she was generally lounging over the piano, 
trying to play odd pieces in a careless way, her 
parents thought her a much more faithfn' ~: , 
than she was, and enconrice. wer to neglect 
household Cutics, wo make the most of her ex- 
peusive toy. 

When the year came round, what had the 
piano done for Mr. Cary’s family? 

Mr. Cary, being ashamed to go to church in 
his seedy overcoat, had remained at home many 
cold days. The Sabbath did not rest and com- 
fort him now, as it used to do when he laid his 
cares aside with his old clothes. The idle Sun- 
days left him time to think over his hardships, 
and fret about his family expenses; besides, he 
felt, as all shabbily-dressed people feel, as if his 





short, dry cough, that her mother said “sound- 


self-respect was wearing out with his garments. 
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His cough had increased with the additional 
hours in the cold mornings, which he felt obliged 
to devote to his labor, and he grew more and 
more irritable every day of his life. Of course, 
his being from home evenings told in more ways 
than one upon his domestic habits. 

Mrs. Cary still clung to her church, despite 
her faded outfit; but Julia did not like .to sit 
with her mother, whose last year’s bonnet made 
the young people smile; sv she made her musie 
an excuse for sitting in the gallery. 

People said Mrs. Cary was killing herself with 
hard work, to gratify her foolish daughter, and 
that it was strange she could not see that the 
silly girl had not a particle of talent for music. 

But the parents didn’t sce it—not they. What 
parents ever did? When friends were present, 
Julia was required to drum out all her old tunes, 
which she did, in an imperfect, egotistical man- 
ner, that often brought smiles to the listener’s 
lips. 

Julia’s parents awakened to the conviction 
that their daughter ought to play as well as 
Nellie Black, who had also taken lessons just 
one year. “Perhaps,” Mrs. Cary said, “the 
fault was in the teacher, for, certainly, Julia 
was always at the piano.” 

As too much money had been expended to 
make it advisable to glve up music, Mr. and 
Mrs. Cary concluded to change teachers. It 
was true Miss Black’s instructor charged thirty 
dollars a quarter, but so did all first-class teach- 
ers. The extra expense seemed necessary; and, 
somchow or other, it was met; but, O, at what 
a sacrifice of home comforts! 

The new teacher was an Italian, and had 
very little to recommend him beside his tak- 
ing ways, and fine fingering. The ladies liked 
him, and flirted the hours away. The papas 
paid the bills, and the mammas, thirtking it un- 
necessary to remain in the parlor during music 
hours, let the flirting and waste of time pass 
without comment. 

Another year went by—gone even to its 
Thankagiving and Christmas! 

There was a darkened room in the Cary cot- 
tage, and streamers of black crape knotted to 
the door bell. 

Kind friends had closed the poor man’s eyes, 
and shrouded him for the grave. Now they 
were gone, and the heart-broken wife and 
daughter stood together by the stiffened form 
of him who had so manfully buffeted the storms 
of life, that he might shield them from its cold 
blasts. 

All was over for him! Let the winter winds 
howl their fiercest, no overcoat was now 
needed to shield that breast! Let poverty and 
hunger gnaw at the vitals of its victims, they 
could more breaknever his repose! O, how 
rigid, and peaceful, and sacred, the white face 
was, as their tears poured down upon it like rain! 
What cared Julia that her mother’s form was 
draped in faded garments, then? or that the hand 
she clasped was brown and callous with honest 
toil? It was her father lying stark and cold in 
his shroud—it was her mother upon whose 
bosom she wept! 

“Mother,” said Julia, “I can realize it now. 
In my selfishness I have killed my father!” 

A low moan burst from Mrs. Cury’s lips. 

“Yes, yes. I have done it. I see it now, 
when it is too late! I understand, now, how he 
denied himself for my sake. How thinly he 
was clad! How frugally we lived! How our 
home comforts went, one by one, just to gratify 
my desire to learn music!” 

“It was a natural wish, child,’ sobbed the 
mother; “and he was pleased to see you ambi- 
tious.” 

“But I was not ambitions to excel—only to 
ape others. I wanted to play because others 
did, and to have it said we had a piano, as well 
as our neighbors—because I thought music was 
a pretty accomplishment, and it looked well to 
be able to play to my friends. It was for this, 
nothing more, that I killed my father’. 

“Don’t say killed, Julia; don’t say killed!” 
frantically exclaimed the mother, wringing her 
hands, as if to wash them clean of her part of 
the bloody sacrifice. “it was J that urged him 
to grant your request. It was J that inspired 
him with courage to”—— 

“Well, speak it all out, mother! I know 
what you mean. It was you that inspired him 
with courage to dress you in old clothes, to 
deprive you of proper food, to allow you to 
overwork and overtask yourself, that I might 
be indolent, under the pretence of being musi- 
eal!” 

“I did not mean that, my child. What I did, 
God knows I did cheerfully, and would do 
again for what I thought was for your interest. 

“It was I that inspired your father with cour- 
age to burden himself with obligations he had 
no means of meeting! O, Julia, it is trae—trne 


Mr. Cary was buried, and the snow fell upon 


the newly-made grave. He had gone out, for 
the last time—so far away—never, never to re- 
turn! 

O, you who have fathers to love you—mothers 
to counsel, beware how you exact that from their 
love which they cannot and ought not to yield 
to you! Beware lest you purchase an indul- 
gence, as Julia bought hers, at the expense of 
household happiness. Cc. W. F. 

—————_~+or —_—_—_———_ 
THE KINGDOM WITHIN. 


Around each earth-bound spirit 
A world of beauty lies— 

Of fragrant flowers, and golden fruit, 
Seen by the spirit’s eyes. 


And music deep, and wondrous sweet, 
Among these flowerets moves, 
Singing the heavenly melodies 
Which the watching spirit loves,— 


A world of beauty, wholly made 
Of man’s interior life, 

His holy thoughts those ‘fragrant flowers,” 
Which do not grow in strife. 


The “fruit,”’ his deeds of love on earth, 
That ‘music sweet,”’ the breathing 
Of the immortal soul to God, 
And harmony receiving. 





For the Companion. 
“I WANT TO FLY.” 
By Kappa. 

When I was a boy,I read a story, I don’t 
know where; and asI have told it a hundred 
times to my own little boy, and as I have never 
seeu it in print since then, I see no reason why 
I shouldn’t tell ft to the readers of the Youths’ 
Companion. 

It happened that in the midst of -the last 
great wars between France and England, a 
great many prisoners were captured on both 
sides, and a great many Frenchmen were held 
captive in England. 

Some of these were shut up in prison-ships 
in the sea-ports, and woful and dismal were 
the tales of suffering that they told after gain- 
ing their deliverance. Others were shut up in 
prisons in the interior, and others again, of the 
higher grades, were confined to certain places, 
and allowed considerable liberty, on giving 
their parole of honor that they would not 
make any effort to escape. 

A number of this latter class were thus con- 
fined in the little sea-port town of L——, on the 
west coast of England. The inhabitants of 
this town were intensely English, intensely pa- 
triotic, and filled with an intense hatred of the 
French and all belonging tothem. They looked 
with an evil eye upon the unfortunate French 
prisoners in their midst, and were particularly 
offended at the liberty of action which was al- 
lowed them by the British government. 

One day a Frenchman entered the shop of 
one of the chief inhabitants of the place, for 
the purpose of making a purchase. He wished 
to go fishing and to obtain some fly hooks for 
the purpose. 

Honest John Wade’s was the best place to 
procure that sort of thing, for in his shop there 
was a miscellaneous collection of almost every 
thing,—groceries, cloths, hardware, stationery, 
tobacco, cigars, wines, teas, and silks. 

Indeed, it was generally whispered that 
“Honest John,” as he was usually called, made 
a very extensive use of the rare advantages 
which were offered by this obscure pert, to im- 
port his goods witheut any particular reference 
to His Majesty’s customs. Be this as it may, 
however, Honest John certainly had a large 
collection of almost every thing, prominent 
among which was a very excellent and very 
complete assortment of fishing tackle. 

Into this place, then, the Frenchman entered 
with a meek courtesy of manner, and advanced 
with a low bow to the bluff, red-faced John, 
who presided over the destinies of the shop. 

“Sare,” said the Frenchman, making another 
bow and spreading out both hands—“Sare—I 
want deux fly.” 

At this the Englishman started, stepped back 
arid regarded the Frenchman with an angry 
frown. 

The Frenchman bowed again. 

“Sare—I want deuz fly,” he replied. 

“What's that?” cried the Englishman. ‘You 
want to fly? To fly,do you? Well, then, let 
me tell you, it’ll be a precious long time before 
you do it, and you’ve come to the wrong shop 
with your infamous proposals. I suppose,” he 
added, with a sneer, “I suppose you’ve heard 
some of these frog-eating Frenchmen saying 
that I did a little in the smuggling line. It’s a 
lie, sir, and if I did, I wouldn’t do any thing 
for you. No, sir.” 

For a moment the Frenchman stood absolute- 
ly overwhelmed by the abuse thus poured out 
upon him. But he saw that there was an utter 





—true! he killed himself to gratify us!” 





might possibly lead to trouble, so he hastened 
to correct it. 

“© sare!” he cried, with a multitude of con- 
tortions ef face and gesticulations, intended to 
disarm suspicion, but which only heightened 
the wrath of the Englishman, “O, sare! you 
make meestake—pardonnez, I vant duex fly— 
on de top of de vatair!” 

“What's that?” cried the Englishman, with 
a face redder than ever, and a darker frown. 
“You want to fly on the top of the water? 
You miserable, frog-eating Frenchman! Of 
course you do. But what do you mean by 
coming to me with your infamous propositions ? 
On the top of the water, hey? You want me 
to get a boat for you, hey? To help you back 
to your frog-eating country, hey? You scoun- 
drel! [ve a great mind to horsewhip you on 
the spot, with your frogs, and your wooden 
shoes, and your parleyvoo, parleyvoo, parley- 
voo!” 

The Frenchman turned paler. The mistake 
was growing serious. He fairly writhed in all 
sorts of centortions, while endeavoring by ges- 
ticulation to deprecate the Englishman’s wrath. 
“Sare! Sare!” he exclaimed, as soon as he 
could put in a word. “Sare, sare, leestn’”— 

“T won’t listen.” 

“Mais—a leetle’— 

“T tell you I won’t, not a word!” 

“Sare, sare—I want deux fly, deux fly’’—cried 
the Frenchman, “on de—top of de vatair—to— 
to—deengl dangle at de end of de long pole.” 
“The long pole—the long pole!” cried the 
Englishman. “You'll dingle dangle at the end 
of the long pole, ay, and a pole as long and as 
high as Haman’s gallows. Thats what you'll 
do, with your nefarious projects of flight over 
the water! Dingle dangle at the end of the 
long pole, hey? Ay, that’s it! But what do 
you mean bs’ daring to come in here? Here 
you are, a sneaking Frenchman, allowed to 
walk about without handcuffs on this free Brit- 
ish soil, and inhale this free British air, through 
the mercy of his gracious Majesty. And yet 
you plot, and plot, and dare to come to me to 
seduce me from my allegiance to my king. 
You’ve come to the wrong shop, sir! By 
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mistake of his meaning, a mistake, too, that 


George, I'll hand you over at once to the au- 
Pll let them see what a viper they’re 


With this long and furious tirade, which was 
hurled at the Frenchman with the most savage 
emphasis, the Englishman rushed at him, his 
face purple with indignation, and a menacing 


The consternation of the Frenchman now ap- 
proached its height. It was not merely fear of 
a personal assault, from this monster of a shop- 
keeper, that he dreaded, but it was the execu- 


To be arrested on the eharge of attempting to 
escape, to be dragged before a magistrate, with 
this insane Englishman ready to swear against 
him a projected violation of his sacred parole, 
all this promised consequences too terrible to 
be thought of, not only to himself but to all of 


If the false charge were established, they 
would at once be deprived of every liberty, and 
To 
avert so dire a fate was now the Frenchman’s 


So he stepped back as the Englishman rushed 
forward, and struck his heart, and bowed, and 
scraped, and spread out his hands, and shook 
his head, and made ever so many more of those 
gestures which are so common and so intelligi- 
ble on the continent, but which no Englishman 
that ever lived could understand, and which 


Sare!” cried the Frenchman, in des- 
peration, “you meestake; you not com-prrre- 


deux fly on de top of de vatairrre ha! To deengl 
dangle at de end of de long pole—ha—hein? 
trapper le poisson—trapper le poisson—le—pois- 


With a shout he grasped him by the 
collar, shaking the thin little Frenchman asa 


“What!” he roared—“what’s that? A trap 
of poison! You miserable, frog-eating French- 
man! Do you dare to threaten me with a trap 
of poison? I'll ‘trap-of-poison’ you, you infa- 
mous and unprincipled desperado and assassin! 
You come to me, violating your parole, with a 
villanous project to fly over the water, so as to 
escape hanging, and then becaaseI refuse to 
assist you, you threaten to lay a trap of poison 


for me and my family! You’ve got hold of the 
wrong man! I'll show you what IU do nov, 
Come along and answer for your life in the 
court of his most gracious majesty!” 

Saying this, he dragged the Frenchman to 
the nearest magistrate, with a great crowd fol. 
lowing at his heels, and admiring the Sturdy 
loyalty of Honest John. 

The charge was preferred, and the magistrate 
listened. He then heard the Frenchman’s ex. 
planation. Fortunatély, he could speak French, 
He therefore perceived the difficulty at once, 
and explained it to Honest John. The French. 
man was of course dismissed, while at the same 
time Honest John was complimented for his 
zeal. 

“So that’s it, is it,” growled Honest John, as 
he walked away, “that’s their language. Their 
language, hey? Then, such a miserable lan. 
guage is itself an offence, and every man who 
speaks it ought to be imprisoned for life.” 





SURNAMES. 
By Una Locke. 


A few hundred years ago, there was in Eng. 
land no such fashion of surnames as we now 
have. The children had each one name given 
them, and were not called by their father’s 
name. This was sometimes a little inconven- 
ient, or it would have been had not a second 
name crept in. Oftentimes this would denote 
some peculiarity of the child; or, if it came 
later than childhood, some feat of the man; or 
it would be a name of contempt and ridicule, 
Very frequently it would originate from some 
humorous thought of the one who bestowed it. 
Sometimes, however, it was really a repetition 
of the father’s name. Speaking of a boy named 
after his father, they would say, “William, Wil- 
liam’s son, in distinction from some William 
who was David’s son. In course of time this 
became William Williamson, William David- 
son. Contractions made these last names to 
be Williams, Davis. 

Stephenson, Benson, Johnson, Jameson, 
Thompson, Jackson, Willson, Robertson, Har- 
rison, &c., &c., are scarcely contractions at all; 
but there are Richards, and Willis, and Harris, 
and many other surnames, which had originally 
the syllable son attached. 

Other names originated in quite a different 
way. The name, Pratt means expert, shrewd, 
clever (as the English use the word). It was 
probably first given to some man who showed 
that characteristic. 

The sons of William I., of England, had each 
a nickname, or name of distinction. (1am not 
sure that Henry’s was intended for a nick 
name.) 

First, there was Robert, called Robert Court 
hose, because he had short legs. Then there 
was William, who was nicknamed the Red, (or 
Rufus, which means red). Henry was called 
Beauclerk, and that is a French word, signify- 
ing fine scholar. 

A nickname is a name of contempt or deri- 
sion. A nurse name, or pet name, is something 
quite different, or, at least, it is given from dif 
ferent feelings, and in a different way. So, I 
suppose, Some of our surnames might come, 
originally, from fond epithets, bestowed by 
loving nurses.and mammas. 

Other names come from some word signifying 
an office; as Bailey, which is a corruption of 
bailiff, or sheriff’s assistant; but this word 
“Bailey” also signifies an area, or ground 
within the walls of a fortress. 

We can imagine how such surnamesas Brown, 
White, Green and Gray, might be given mea, 
- | and descend down in their families; but many 
family cognomens are so much changed from 
the original word, as to render it impossible to 
trace the first meaning without resorting to the 
!| works of men learned in words and their det 
ivation. There are such books in most large 
libraries, and it might be a nice amusement for 
you to look out the signification of your name, 
and those of your companions. 


And speaking thus with vehement emphasis,} There are many names which end in burgh, 
and still more vehement gesticulations, the 
Frenchman awaited the result of his explana- 


or boro, or bury. These came from # word 
which means a tower, or fortress. It came 
be applied in England to a town which sent 
t] members to Parliament. The name, Burroughs, 
or Burrows, is from this word. But, oftel, 
there is another word combined with if, # 
Asbury, which signifies an ass and & fortress. 
Woodbury, (perhaps) a wood and a fortress. 
There seems to be an almost endless variety 
of surnames. Try to invent one for a story, 
and you will be sure to see it on a sign, or ins 
paper, or hear it applied to some living person. 
I said nicknames came sometimes from some 
merry thought attached to the object of the 
name. There was a man named Darby, Wi? 
served in the Revolution, and who took prison 
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amounted British officer, by means of a piece 
of cold sausage, which the red-coat thought 
was a pistol. He was called “Sassage Darby” 
by his companions, forever after. If this had 
occurred before surnames were used, it might 
have been transmitted to his descendants to the 
last generation. 

The word surname comes from two Latin 
words, super, above, and nomen, name. It 
means a name given over and above the Chris- 
tian name. It used, formerly, to be written 
sirname, and some learned men say it was de- 
rived from sir, or sire, father. Others say the 
words are two, serving the same purpose. 

Asurname might be a nickname—an over- 
and-above name: a sirname came from the sire. 

Hor ——__—_—_—— 
THE PARAGUAYAN WAR. 

There has been much said in the newspapers, 
during the last four or five years, of the Para- 
guayan war. Perhaps a short sketch of that 
war, including an account of its origin, may 
prove useful to some of our readers. 

After the overthrow of Spanish power in 
South America, Paraguay passed under the 
rule of Doctor Francia, who ruled it, from 1814 
to 1840, as dictator. He left office only when 
he died, and he was absolute master of the 
country. 

Carlos Antonio Lopez was one of the “con- 
suis” who ruled Paraguay after the death of 
Dictator Francia. He was made President of 
Paraguay. He, too, died in office, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Francisco Solano Lopez, the 
man who has made s0 great a figure in the Par- 
aguayan war. 

In 1864 the empire of Brazil made war on the 
Uruguayans, who called on the President of 
Paraguay for help; in return for which he was 
to have made over to him an island that would 
give its possessor vast power on the great River 
La Plata, which was the thing, of all others, 
that Lopez most desired. 

Lopez, indeed, aimed to establish an empire 
in South America, and meant to seize Uruguay, 
and parts of Brazil, and the Argentine Repub- 
lie. 

Consequently, he accepted the offer of the 
Uruguayan government, and made war on 
Brazil, a country with which he had no quar- 
rel. He invaded that country, and his army 
perpetrated great atrocities there. 

He then attacked the Argentine Republic, 
because that country would not violate its neu- 
trality in his behalf; and, in consequence, a 
treaty was made between that republic and 
Brazil, by which it was agreed to wage war 
against Paraguay till Lopez should be over- 
thrown. 

Uruguay, also, was a party to this treaty, 
which was made in the spring of 1865, that 
country’s government having passed into the 
hands of men opposed to those who had called 
in the aid of Lopez against Brazil. 

The allies appeared to be more than a match 
for Lopez; but, in fact, the war on their part 
has been carried on by Brazil, almost entirely; 
80 that the combatants were not so unequal as 
would seem from a mere statement of their 
names, 

The Argentines did something at first, but 
they have had little to do with the war of late. 
The Uruguayans were able to do but little, and 
they have not always done that. 

The allies had no desire to conquer Para- 
guay, or to take any of its territory. They 
wished, simply, to overthrow Lopez, who had 
entered upon the war only for the purpose of 

founding a new empire, to be composed, in 
part, of portions of the territories of Brazil and 
the Argentine Republic, and of all Uruguay. 

They supposed that the Paraguayans would 
make the same distinction that they made, and 
would abandon Lopez, whose personal ambition 
was the cause of the war. 

But they were mistaken. The Paraguayans, 
Whether from love or fear, supported Lopez 
even more stoutly than the people of most of 
our Southern States supported Mr. Jefferson 
Davis when he was President of what was called 
the Southern Confederacy. 

Hence, the war, which it had been supposed 

Would be short, and not costly, became long, 

costly and bloody. 

: Some of the details of the war will be given 

M our next paper, which will close the subject. 

A PRETTY COVER. 


* Pretty cover for a table, piano or melodeon, 
of & - y embroidering the corners and centre 
ele large enough to fall over the top 
with - ten inches, in some handsome design 
black — Broadcloth is the proper material; 
e — well braided with orange and green, 
with He and crimson; or a crimson cloth 

ack braid. The woollen embroidery 





but six cents per piece, while the silk is twenty- 
five cents. Transfer the intended design to 
French tissue paper, paste the edges of the pa- 
per on the cloth, sew on the orange braid with 
fine silk of the same color, tear off all the paper, 
and sew the remaining color of braid on close 
to the orange. 
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CROSS READINGS. 
Nothing annoys one more, in riding towards 





succession of quack advertisements painted 
along the rocks and fences. Every thing is 
defaced by them. A gentleman once amuscd 
himself by reading them as they ran along a 
wall, where one flaming bill after another had 
been posted. 
He read, “Don’t fail to go to Music Hall to- 
night, and hear George W. Curtis—The very 
best Vermifuge ever invented.” 
Some vender of quack medicines had put his 
card over all the first advertiser had to say 
about Curtis. The next ran, “Take Hoben- 
sack’s Liverwort Pills, and—Prepare for sudden 
death.” 
We could hardly expect so much truth from 
clapping the title of a tract over Hobensack’s 
exaggerated puff. 
In a city, not many miles from us, some new 
sidewalks were laid, and the flag stones were 
soon covered with advertisements. A youth 
from the rural districts, paused reverently be- 
fore a stone, on which was inscribed: ‘Miss 
Susan Trowley, milliner, King Street, No. 211.” 
“Why!” said he, soberly, to some bystanders, 
“J shouldn’t hardly a’ thought she’d ha’ wanted 
to be buried right here in the highway, so. 
When did she die? eh?” 
The innocent youth was overwhelmed with 
amazement at the roars of laughter which 
greeted him; but he decided, as he strolled on, 
that city folks hadn't much reverence for seri- 
ous subjects. 
We are told by travellers, that Parisian mer- 
chants sometimes add advertisements to the 
inscriptions upon their gravestones and monu- 
ments in Pere le Chaise. There is a kind of 
vandalism, as shocking, exhibited in America 
by relic hunters. David Brainard’s monument, 
at Northampton, has been nearly destroyed by 
reckless visitors, who wish to carry away some 
proof of their visit to the sacred spot. We 
should be ashamed to exhibit such spoils. No 
monument is safe, where such ill-bred visitors 
are common. P. P. B. 
A HEAVY BUSINESS. 
In Paris, if any seedy fellow who falls into the 
hands of the police, can show that he has some 
means of support, he is let off with only a rep- 
rimand. Some of the replies in such cases sug- 
gest queer branches of business, indeed, and in- 
dicate more inventive wit than honesty. Here 
is a specimen dialogue from the Paris ‘“Correc- 
tional Court”: : 


“Prisoner, what were you doing on the Boule- 
vard?” 

“T was walking there.” 

“How! at two o’clock in the morning?” 

“There is no article in the ‘code’ which says 
I may not walk on the Boulevard at two o’clock 
in the morning.” 

“Where do you live?” 

“T prefer not to answer that, on account of 
my creditors.” 

“What have you to say in your defence?” 

“That I have done nothing; if I have robbed 
or assassinated any one, Ict it be proved, and let 
me be guillotined. Last night there were heaps 
of men walking. They were not arrested be- 
cause they had money. I having no money, 
am acriminal. If [had the means of — 
the night at a restaurant nothing would be sai 
tome. What harm if I choose to walk? Do 
they believe that I am wearing out the road? 
If so, let them condemn me for that. This is 
my defence.” 

“One question more; what do you do for a 
living ?” 

“J sell second-hand toothpicks.” 
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A KNAVE ELECTRIFIED. 


It would be well to use the magnetic battery 
on many thievish beggars, if it could be as ser- 
viceable in all cases as in the following: 


Two gentlemen of Liverpool, England, sitting 
in a cab, were accosted by a youth who began 
to beg from them. They declined, hewever, to 
give him any thing, and no sooner had they 
done so than he deliberately threw himself 
down in front of the carriage-wheels, at the 
same time the vehicle was being driven away, 
and one of the wheels passed over his thigh. 
He was taken up, apparently unconscious; wa- 
ter was given him, and as he was supposed to 
be injured, the cab was employed to convey him 
to the hospital. 

When the vehicle reached the hospital he 
continued to all appearance in an unconscious 
state; but the house surgeon, having examined 
him, was of the opinion that there was nothing 
the matter with him. The galvanic battery 











@ppears nearly as well as silk, and costs 


Central Park, in New York, than the constant | distinguished clergyman of New Bedford: 


was speedily applied to him, and produced a 


quickly sprang to his feet and soon made his 
way from the institution, having evidently ex- 
perienced sufficient of the power of galvanism. 





ABSENCE OF MIND. 
Children who are so fond of their books as to 
be absent-minded, may be cheered, on the prin- 
ciple that misery loves company, by the follow- 
ing incidents in the life of the Rev. Dr. West, a 


Once, as he was jogging along on horseback, 
he met a friend in the road, and said,— 

“Ah! How d’e do? My wife and I are on 
our way to make a visit at your house!” 
“Well, ’m very glad of it, very glad of it, 
indeed,” was the reply, “but 1 don’t see Mrs 
West; where is she?” 

“She,” replied the doctor, turning round in 
his saddle, in surprise, “why, I thought she was 
on the pillion behind me.” 

She had got herself ready to go with him, 
but, in his absence of mind, he had gone off 
without her. 

On one occasion, this same Dr. West called 
on Dr. Whitridge, of Tiverton, R. L., and, just 
at the dusk of evening, mounted his horse to go 
home, when Dr. Whitridge walked out to the 
front gate, bareheaded, to see him off. Just 
then, a new topic of conversation was started, 
and the horse, after walking a few steps, stopped, 
and the talk continued. They kept on talking 
thus, until both were alarmed by what they 
thought must be a terrible conflagration in the 
east—which, as they had extended their re- 
marks through the whole night, turrfed out to 
be the break of day! 


—-——_+or 


DISRESPECTFUL TO THE FRACTIONAL 
CURRENCY. 

California has always adhered to a gold cur- 

rency, consequently paper money is there re- 

ceived at a discount. The following amusing 

scene shows that even the newsboys have rather 

a poor opinion of the fractional currency: 


Judge Kingsbury, of Portland, Me., while 
travelling in California, wanted to buy a couple 
of newspapers, and asked the newsboy the 
price. 

“Two bits,” said the boy. 

The judge pulled out a twenty-five cent stamp 
and handed it to him. 

The boy looked at it curiously for a moment, 
turned it over and said, “What’s that?” 
“Money,” said the judge, “twenty-five cents.” 
The boy sung out to several others of his fra- 
ternity, “I say, fellows, come and see what the 
people East use for money.” 

The boys gathered round and discussed it, 
and the judge was hoping that the boy would 
not take it, when the newsboy turned to him 
and said,— 

“Well, I guess I'll keep this. It'll do to give 
to some of my poor relations.” 


” 
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PREMIUMS FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
If you have not received our Premium List 
for 1869 and ’70, or should you wish another, 
notify us to that effect, and one will be sent by 
mail to your address. 

Remember that we give Premiums for new 
subscribers, not to new subscribers. 

Any person, after having subscribed and paid 
for the Companion, is entitled to Premiums for 
new names he may send. 

New subscribers during the months of No- 
vember and December, 1869, will receive the 
Companion gratis, from the date on which we 
receive their names, up to January 1, 1870. 
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“GOOD AT DRAWING A BEAD.” 
The Kentuckians in the Confederate army 
were about the worst drilled of the troops. 
The following account gives a reason for the 
fact: 


An officer who visited their encampment, re- 
marked to a little group that he regretted so 
fine looking a body of men were no better 
drilled. 

“What's the good o’ that?” said one of the 
boys. “We comb yere to wade in anywhar, 
and when we see a good skot, you may bet 
your life, stranger, we're gwine to shoot.” 

“Look yere,” continued the beef-eater, “‘hyars 
our drill;” and taking out his bowie-knife he 
fastened it to a tree with the edge of the blade 
outward. Then, marching off a distance of 
sixty or seventy yards, he aimed his old-fashion- 
ed rifle and split a bullet on the blade. 

“You see, stranger, if we aint much on soger- 
ing, we are powerful good at drawing a bead.” 
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TRUE CONFIDENCE, 


think themselves able.” 





at his illness was feigned, as the youth 


surprising change, for it then became apparent 
th - 


Virgil, describing a boat race, says of the 
winning crew,—“They are able, because they 
M. Lesseps, the en- 
gineer of the Suez Canal, which joins the Med- mete 
iterranean with the Red Sea, took for his motto, 
at the commencement of that great work,—“Be- 
lieve that you can, and you will.” He was con- 
vinced of the need of the work, he fairly esti- 
mated the obstacles in the way, he studied the 
methods of overcoming them, and he built the 
canal. This is true confidence, in contradis-| 4 








Enigmas, Charades, &c. 


I am a beautiful tree. 
Prefix a consonant, and I am what all desire. 
Prefix another, and I am impulsive. 

Prefix another, and I purify. 

Prefix another, and I am a ribbon. 

Prefix another, and I am eaten for breakfast. 
Prefix another, and I am an instrument of torture, 
Prefix another, and I am a common surname. 
Prefix another, and I am heard on the ocean. 
Prefix another, and I bruise. 
Prefix another, and I am a wound. 


E. A. W. 








I am a word of letters few; 
Can be as easily spelled as town, 


Conjunction, pronoun, adjective, 
And I could possibly be a noun. 


Behead, I am a common noun; 

Yes, and very common too at times, 
Used by all.classes, old and young, 

In both foreign and domestic climes. 


Behead, curtail, there now remains 
A little word for your inspection; 
In part of speech the same each way, 

In other words an interjection. 


Behead again,—there, now I am 
A preposition fairly in view, 
If you don’t see me, wait a week, 
And then I will show myself to you. 
J. R. ARMSTRONG, 
4. 
BURIED CITIES. 
1. Do not drink the least portion of the poison. 
2. We sawa man who knew Arkwright, the in- 
ventor of the py jenny. 
. Adam and Eve were not in Eden very long. 
4. Will Abel fasten the door? 
6. From Ithaca I rode to Albany. 


5. 
WORD SQUARE. 
My first is wove and spun. 
My second is but one. 
My third are used in every trade, 
My fourth you can with comfort wade, 
My ji/th the little birds have made. 


Havursoy. 


A. BR. B. 
6. 
My 4, 1, 6, 3 is departed. 
My 5, 2 is a conjunction. 
My whole is one of the United States. A.L. P. 


7. 
My first is in mountain but not in hill, 
My second is in brook but not in rill. 
My third is in nosegay but not in flowers, 
My fourth is in days but not in hours. 
My fi/th is in dwelling but not in house. 
My sizth is in matrimony but not in espouse. 
My seventh is in moon but not in the sun, 
My eighth is in commence but not in begun. 
My ninth is in kingdom but not in queen, 
My whole is a mountain in New Hampshire seen. 
Ruopa LItTrLe. 


Conundrums. 


How was the ark propelled? By an oar, (a Noah.) 
Why cannot a gentleman legally possess a short 
walking stick? Because it would not belong to him. 
Why is a specimen of handwriting like a dead pig? 
Because it is done with the pen. 
Why is aclear, frosty night like the hot summer 
day? Because it’s the best time for seeing the grate 


e. 
Ware proclamation like eight drachms? Be 
cause it 


an-ounce-is. 
-cooks like the Canadas? 


Why are Victoria’s 
Because they are the Queen’s dough-minions. 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Foundation Words—Veseel, Anchor. Cross 
Words—Villa, Eden, Stoic, Sketch, Echo, Lover. 
2. Bayard Taylor. 
3. > Parepa—appear—a paper. | 
8. Chair—a rich. 


4. Diana—naiad. 
The le’ 








tinction from vain confidence. 


tter E. 
6. “Never too late to mend.” 
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THE DRAWBRIDGE KEEPER. 


Drecker, a drawbridge keeper, opened wide 
The dangerous gate, to let the vessel through; 
His little son was standing by his side, 
Above Passaic River, deep and blue, 
While, in the distance, like a moan of pain, 
Was heard the whistle of the coming train. 


At once, brave Drecker worked to swing it back, 
The gate-like bridge, that seemed a gate of death: 
Nearer and nearer, on the slender track. 
Came the swift engine, pufling its white breath. 
Then, with a shriek, the loving father saw 
His darling boy fall headlong from the draw. 


Either at once down in the stream to ring 
And save his son, and let the living freight 
Rush on to death, or to his work to cling, 
And leave his boy unhelped, to meet his fate,— 
Which should he do? Were you as he was tried, 
Would not your love outweigh all else beside? 


And yet the child to him was full as dear 
As yours may be to a light of eyes, 
A presence like a brighter atmosphere, 
The household star that shone in love’s mild skies— 
Yet, side by side with duty, stern and grim, 
Even his child became as naught to him. 


For Drecker, being great of soul, and true, 
Held to Lis work, and did not aid his boy, 
Who, in the deep, dark waters sank from view. 

Thea from the father’s heart went out all joy; 
But, as he fell back, pallid with his pain, 
Across the bridge in safety passed the train. 


And yet the man was poor, and in his breast 
Flowed no eneesteal blood of king or lord; 

True greatness needs no title, and no crest, 
To win from men just honor and reward; 

Nobility is not of rank, but mind, 

And is inborn and common in our kind. 


He is most noble whose humanity 
Is least corrupted. To be just and good, 
The birthright of the lowest born may be. 
Say what we can, we are one brotherhood, 
And, rich or poor, or famous or unknown, 
True hearts are noble, and true hearts alone. 
Henry AbBey. 
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For the Companion. 


FOUND, 

“Can you do any thing more for me, father?” 

How much it cost to answer that question! 
Upon a sick bed lay a beloved son, an only 
child. Day and night, with aching heart, Dr. 
Wilson had watched the fluttering pulses that 
were now fast failing. The hour had come 
when his skill could do no more. Helpless and 
hopeless, he awaited death. 

Death? Must he die? Wealth could com- 
mand for him every luxury, and the child’s 
beautiful and affectionate nature had attracted 
to him the warmest love. 

Willie’s father had no faith in God. He had 
never sought to train this child for heaven, and 
now to whom could they look? 

The One mighty to help in death, they had 
neglected. Compelled by the child’s waiting, 
searching eyes, the father, convulsed, an- 
swered,— 

“No, Willie, nothing, nothing. O, my son! 
my son!” 

Timidly, yet eagerly, the sweet voice whis- 
pered, “Then, father, if I must die, please send 
for Mrs. Kean.” 

“Mrs. Kean, Willie?” 

“Yes, father, for she can tell me how to find 
Jesus.” 

“She shall come.” 

At the earliest possible moment, Mrs. Kean 
stood by the boy’s bed. He was but twelve, yet 
he spoke with the manliness of earnest convic- 
tion and the calmness of a hero. 

“Mrs. Kean, please tell me about Jesus. I 
must die soon, and have but a little time to pre- 
pare. Will you pray God to help me?” 

Fervently the faithful woman prayed. “And 
now, Willie,” she said, “you have nothing to 
do but to believe what Christ says; that He 
loves you, and died to save you.” 

“I will try, but please teach me how; for in 
health I did not try to find Him. Are you sure 
He will love me now?” 

“Yes, my child.” 

Willie’s distress was so great that He quite 
forgot his bodily sufferings. Once his father 
approached him with a stimulant. 

“Must I take it?” he pleaded. 

“My son, your strength is going fast.” 

“But father, I must keep control of my rea- 
son. Mrs. Kean, ought I to take it? Will it 
not prevent me from giving all my thoughts to 
Jesus?” 

“Your father knows best, Willie.” 

“You will be too feeble soon, my son, to 
think at all without it.” 

“Then I will take it. I wish to please you, 
too, father, always.” 

His father sat by the bed like one stunned, 
while his child went on eagerly talking and 
praying, until at last he clasped his white hands 
with a peculiarly joyful cry: 

“O, my Saviour! I have found my precious 
Saviour! I feel that He forgives me—that He 
really loves me. O, thank God, father. Now I 
do not fear to die.” 





Affected beyond expression, the tearful group 
listened to his words. Those who had long | 


loved Jesus felt that this child’s faith transecnd- | 





ed theirs. Those who knew Christ only asa 
cold abstraction, felt that he was to Willie, now, 
a living, present friend. His face seemed ir- 
radiated. The look of pain had passed from 
his brow. 

Struck by his expression, Dr. Wilson took his 
hand. 

“Wonderful!” he exclaimed, “wonderful! 
His pulses beat as if new life had been poured 
into his veins. He has passed the crisis; he 
will recover. Why, J cannot tell.” 

“Papa, if Ido, you won’t let me forget my 
Saviour, will you? You'll let me confess what 
He has done for me before His people, won’t 
you?” 

“Yes, my child, for His power, not mine, has 
saved your life.” 

Willie recovered, and as soon as he was strong 
enough, the dear little fellow made an humble 
but beautifully clear confession of his faith, in 
the church which his father attended. Mrs. 
Kean met him once after. 

“Mrs. Kean,” he said, “I would have joined 
your church if father had thought best; but,” 
he continued, a smile lighting up his handsome 
face, “but, Mrs. Kean, I can truthfully say that 
I love the Saviour. IamaChristian. Imever 
mean to disgrace His dear name.” 

He was self-distrustful, but full of rejoicing 


Py his newly found faith. 


Others told*her what he never seemed to think 
of, that his life was a perfect illustration of 
childlike faith. 

The family removed to another town, and 
Willie died a few years after. Only fifteen! but 
for three years he had lived as a Christian, and 
diced at last so triumphantly, that those who 
witnessed it, said, almost witheut tears, as they 
closed his loving eyes, “He has gone home to 
glory.” 

Remember that Willie found the Saviour be- 
cause he believed emphatically that now is the 
accepted time. 





tor 


SHOOTING A GORILLA. 

Paul du Chaillu claims to have killed more 
gorillas than any white man living. Some sci- 
entific men doubt his stories, especially his ac- 
counts of gorillas walking upright like men, 
but no one has yet proved them to be false, and 
meanwhile we may credit them as true. Here 
is an account of his shooting a huge one: 


Accompanied by a negro named Gambo, he 
hunted for many hours, when at length, in a 
thicket at the bottom of an obscure ravine, he 
suddenly found himself face to face with two 
gorillas, male and female. These had already 
perceived them; the female uttered a cry of 
alarm and fled through the woods. As to the 
male, which was just the one which M. du Chail- 
lu wanted, he showed no intention to fly. He 
rose slowly, and facing the disturbers of his re- 
treat, uttered a cry of rage. The hunters stood 
side by side, waiting the attack of the monster. 
Imperfectly seen in the dim half-light of the ra- 
vine, his hideous features working with rage, 
liis eyes shining with a sombre fire, his satyr- 
= face contracted, he was altogether fright- 
ul. 

He advanced by jerks, as is the custom of 
these animals, and halting from time to time to 
beat his fists on his vast breast, which emitted 
a dull, hollow sound like that of a great bass 
drum covered with ox-hide; then he gave a 
short bark, followed by that formidable roar 
which we have all heard of. 

The two men stood firm at their posts for 
three long minutes, waiting until the gigantic 
animal should be sufficiently near. Arrived 
within a distance of about six yards, the mon- 
ster raised his head, roared again, and beat his 
breast. He was on the point of moving forward 
again, when two balls, fired at the same mo- 
ment, staggered him, and he fell at full length 
on his face, dead. ; 7 

I saw at once that we had the very animal I 
wanted. It is the oldest in all my collection, 
and very nearly the largest lever saw. Gam- 
bo, who, though a young man, was still an old 
hunter, said a few were larger but not many. 
Its height was five feet nine inches, measured 
to the tip of the toes. Its arms spread nine 
feet. Its chest had a circumference of sixty-two 
inches. The hands—those terrible, claw-like 
weapons, with one blow of which he tears out 
the bowels of a man, or breaks his arms—were 
of immense muscular power, and bent like veri- 
table claws. I could see how frightful a blow 
could be struck with such a hand, moved by 
such an arm, all swollen into great bunches of 
muscular fibre, as this animal possesses. The 
big toe was no less than six inches in circum- 
ference. 





A NEW TOY. 
A new toy, though an old one here, has ap- 
peared in London and Paris, which amuses big 


children as well as small. The London Times 
thus speaks of it: 


It is a little tube made of osier, into which 
one can easily introduce a finger, at each end. 
But the fingers once in, it is very difficult to get 
them out. Itis impossible to get them out by 
pulling, for the harder one pulls the more does 
the tude contract and tighten on the finger. It 
thus forms an amusing species of handcuff. 

It is bought so eagerly in Paris that there are 





hawkers who, in defiance of the law, proffer it 
to you in the streets. A few days ago,on the 
Boulevard des Capucines, a policeman succeed- 
ed in arresting one of these hawkers as he was 
carrying on his illicit commerce, and walked 
him off to the nearest station. But even a po- 
liceman is only a mortal like ourselves—a vic- 
tim to most human fraities, and among others 
to curiosity. 

At the corner of the Rue Louis le Grand 
the agent of the authoritics could not help 
inquiring from his prisoner what possible use 
there was for these little tubes. 

“OQ, it’s very simple,” said the street Arab; 
“T’ll show you, if you like.” 

“The best of us live and learn,” majestically 
rejoined the representative of order; “show 
me. 

With great complacency the hawker explain- 
-ed to the policeman that he was to introduce 
his little fingers firmly into the ends of the 
tube, and, having done so, to pull hard. 

The policeman was soon handcuffed, and Mon- 
sieur the hawker took to his heels. 


———_+o+—__—- 
CONQUERING A HORSE. 


A horse is an intelligent animal, and soon 
recognizes its master; and once fairly conquered, 
is very docile afterward. It is important for 
any one who has much to do with horses, to 
understand them thoroughly, and know how to 
manage their eccentricities. The following is a 
capital story of a physician who understood 
horse-flesh : 


Dr. Reid, of Peebles, in Scotland, a man of 
great force of character, and a true lover of 
horses, saw, one Fair day, a black horse, entire 
thoroughbred. The groom asked a low price, 
and would answer no questions. At the close 
of the fair, the doctor bought him, amid the 
derision of his friends. Next morning he rode 
him up to Tweed, came home after a long 
round, and had never been better carried. 

This went on for some wecks: the fine crea- 
ture was without a fault. One Sunday morn- 
ing he was posting up by Neidpath at a great 
pace, the country people trooping into the town 
to church. Opposite the fine old castle, the 
thoroughbred stood stock-still, and it needed 
all the doctor’s horsemanship to counteract the 
law of projectiles: he did, and sat still, and not 
only gave no sign of urging the horse, but 
rather intimated that it was his particular de- 
sire that he should stop. Ile sat there a full 
hour, his friends making an excellent joke of it, 
and he declining, of course, all interference. 

At the end of the hour, the Black Duke, as he 
was called, turued one ear forward, then another, 
looked aside, shouk himself, and moved on; his 
master intimating that this was exactly what 
he wished; and, from that day till his death, 
some fifteen years after, never did these two 
friends allude to this little circumstance, as it 
was never repeated, though it turned out that 
he had killed two men previously. 

The doctor must have, when he got him, 
said to himself, “If he is not stolen, there is a 
reason for this paltry price;” and he would go 
over all the possibilitics; so that, when he stood 
still, he would say, “Ah, this is it: but then he 
saw this at once, and lost no time, and did 
nothing. Had he given the horse one dig with 
his spurs, or one cut with his whip, or an impa- 
tient jerk with his bit, his case would have 
failed. When a colt, it had been brutally used, 
and being nervous, it lost its judgment, poor 
thing, and lost its presence of mind. 
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A BIRD’S GRATITUDE. 
The following story shows that birds some- 
times know when one does them a kindness, 
and have a real gratitude for it: 


A few days ago, I was busy in the kitchen, 
when Mistress Puss walked proudly in, with a 
poor little bird in her mouth. I feared it was 
dead, but puss, wishing (perhaps) to show her 
power over her victim, and, at the same time, 
exhibit her skill in securing her prize, dropped 
the frightened bird on the floor, and I found, 
to my joy, that it was yet alive. It at once at- 
tempted to fly from its cruel persecutor, but 
puss caught the poor thing again, in the “twin- 
kling of an eye.’ 

I was determined to save the bird’s life if pos- 
sible. I had heard that one could rescue any 
thing from the jaws of the cat, y pressing the 
hand tightly around its neck. immediately 
tried this plan, and I found, to my delight, that 
she released her hold on her little prisoner, who 
flew to the top of the kitchen window, hoping 
to make its escape. 

But puss, with one bound, was at the top of 
the window as soon as the bird, and brought it 
back to the floor, her captive again. It was 
quite an exciting moment; but I conquered, and 
birdie was at last safein my hands. I took it 
to the window for fresh air. It trembled and 

rasped, from fright and exhaustion, and I had 
but little hope of restoring it to life. 

It seemed nearly dead, and, as 1 looked at its 
little, quivering frame, its eyes lost their bright- 
ness, and nearly closed. Taking some cold 
water, | commenced dropping it on its head 
and bill; and presently it opened its mouth. 

I renewed my endeavors, allowed some of the 
water to drop into its throat, and, to my de- 
light, in a few moments the little weak wings 
bean to spread themselves, and soon attempt- 
ed to fly. I took the still frightened bird into 
another room, and, placing it on the window- 
sill with crumbs of bread to eat, left it to fly 
about and recover its strength before I gave it 
its freedom. 

I looked in at my little prisoner occasionally, 
till 1 found it quite strong, and restless, and 
anxious to escape. I thought it might do to 














open the window, and let it join its mates, | 
took it in my hand, and raising the window, 
loosed my hold upon it, and away it flew, 
strong, and happy enough to be out in safety 
again, in the glad sunshine. In a few mo. 
ments after, { heard a merry song from the tree 
to which the little bird flew, and I pleased my. 
self with the thought that it was the song of the 
little bird I had rescued from a cruel death, ang 
I went about my daily duties, made happy by 
this little adventure. 

Twice, within a few days after this, a little 
bird, just like the one I saved, came to my 
kitchen window, as if to thank me for his re. 
lease. And who may know but what it was? 
I try to believe it was, just as I try to believe al] 
little children are thankful for favors received. 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 

Travelling is very pleasant, and makes one 
acquainted with new scenes and strange peo 
ples. But itis not always agreeable, as those 
know who are almost devoured by vermin in 
the East, and one often has hairbreadth escapes, 
A recent traveller in Sumatra, who was riding 
in state with one of the officials, gives an ae- 
count of his narrow escape from going over a 
precipice: 


Our horse was wholly unaccustomed to a ear- 
riage, and only half-trained, and every few min- 
utes took it into his head to stop so short that 
we had to hold on to the carriage all the time, 
or at an unexpected moment find ourselves go- 
ing over the fender. 

The road was now taking us out towards the 
end of the spur, the ravine was growing deeper 
and deeper with an alarming rapidity. I began 
to wish myself out of the carriage, but the in- 
spector was unwilling to stop the horse for fear 
he could not get him started again. 

A Malay was guiding our wild steed by the 
bit, and away we were dashing at full gallop, 
when suddenly as we rounded the spur, the 
road, which was cut in the rock, was so narrow 
that the outside wheels of the carriage were just 
on its outer edge, and from this verge the rock 
descended in such a perpendicular precipice, , 
that I could look from my seat in the carriage 
down fully two hundred feet, with a boiling 
torrent beneath me. 

It was evidently too late to jump then, so F 
seized hold of the carriage, determined not te 
go before my companion, the inspector, who, 
realizing at once our great danger, and pereeiv- 
ing that the only thing we could do was to keep 
the horse going at the top of his speed, shouted 
to the horse, and in the same breath threatened 
to take off the Malay’s head if he should let go 
of the bridle. 

Some fragments of rock had fallen down into 
the road, and our fore wheel, on the inner side, 
struck them with such violence that I thought 
certainly we should be thrown off the narrow 
shelf down the precipice. 

For two minutes we seemed to hang in the 
air, and then the road widened. I drew a long 
breath of relief, and then bounded out over the 
wheel on to the solid ground before | could fully 
satisfy myself that, thanks to a kind Providence 
and the force of gravitation, I was really safe. 
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HOW TO WRITE, 


William Cullen Bryant, the poet and editor, 
gave to a young man, who sent to him an arti- 
cle, the following excellent advice, which we 
commend to all who would learn to write: 


My young friend, I observe that you have 
used several French expressions in your article. 
I think, if you will study the English language, 
that you will find it capable of expressing all 
the ideas you may have. I have always found 
it so, and in all that I have written I do not re 
call an instance where | was tempted to use @ 
foreizn word, but that, on searching, } found @ 
better one in my own language. : 

Be simple, unaffected; be honest in your 
speaking and writing. Never use a long word 
when a short one will do. Call a spade a spade, 
not a well-known, oblong instrument of man- 
ual industry; let a home be a home, not a rest- 
dence; a place a place, not a locality, and so of 
the rest. Where a short word will do, you lose 
by using a long one. You lose in clearness; 
you lose in honest expression of your meaning, 
and in the estimation of all men who are com- 
petent to judge, you lose in reputation for 
ability. g : , 

The only true way to shine even in this false 
world, is to be modest and unassuming. False 
hood may be a very thick crust, but in the 
course of time we will find a place to break 
through. Elegance of language may not be in 
the power of all of us, but simplicity and 
straightforwardness are. 

Write much as you would speak ; speak as 
you think. If with your inferior, speak no 
coarser than usual; if with your superior, 
speak no finer. Be what you say, and within 
the rules of prudence. No one ever was & 
gainer by singularity of words or of pronuncia 
tion. The truly wise man will speak so that 
no one will observe how he speaks. A mat 
may show great knowledge of chemistry by 
carrying about bladders of strange #:ses 7 
breathe, but he will enjoy better ealth, an 
find more time for business, who lives on com- 
mon air. 

Sydney Smith once remarked: “After you 
have written an article, take your eS 
strike out half of the words, and you will be 
surprised to see how much stronger it will be. 


“or 


A BEAUTY is apt to find no fault with ber 
eyes, cheeks or lips, but she upbraids ber hair... 
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be discontinued. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to 
which your paper is sent. Your name cannot 
be found on our books unless this is done. 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to 
PERRY MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, 


$1.75 in advance. 
can commence at any time 





For the Companion. 
THE HOUSES OF THE HINDOOS. 


From a Correspondent. 

The people of India live so much out-of-doors, 
and are so poor, that they do not take much 
pains to make their houses comfortable. 

Most of their residences are certainly not pal- 
aces. They have walls of mud, and are roofed 
with thatch or tiles. They often consist of only 
a single small room, with one door, and no win- 
dow. The walls, though made of mud, aresmooth 
and neat. They are plastered inside with cow- 
dung, which the Hindoos consider very cleanly. 
It is certainly not so disagreeable as it sounds. 
The better houses have a veranda in front, as 
in the picture. 

The floor is of earth beaten hard, and all 
around the house a space of hardened ground 
is left, which is daily swept, so as to leave no 
lurking place for snakes. 





When a village is built, a large pit is formed, 
by digging out the mud for the walls. This pit 
is enlarged, and then serves for a tank to hold 
a supply of water. It is full in the rains, but 
gets pretty dry before summer is over. It is 
planted all round with shade trees, to keep off 
the sun, and diminish evaporation. 

Near a house, we often see a tall bamboo 
pole, with a little frame on the top. This is for 
pigeons, of which the natives are very fond. 
They clip their wings, so that they cannot fly 
far. They then toss them up, so that they can 
reach the top of the pole. 

In the cities, the houses are built of thin 
bricks, and are often large and lofty. The most 
common plan seems to be to arrange the rooms 
round two open courts. 

The inner rooms are for the women, and are 
called the Zenana. They have no windows 
opening on the outside, so they are, of course, 
very dark and close. This plan of buiding ac- 
counts, in part, for the cholera’s being so much 
at home in India, Part of the house always has 
a flat roof. This is the favorite place for sitting 
and sleeping, especially when it overlooks the 
street. There is not much furniture used. The 
two chief articles are the charpoy, or bed, which 
also serves for a seat, and the hookah, or pipe. 

The bungalows, in which the English live, 
frequently have mud walls, but, when these 
have fine cornices and mouldings, and are 
nicely whitewashed or colored, they look as 


| monly of tiles, and give constant trouble, for 


| insects abound. 
| dislodge the tiles, so that, during the rains, the 


| even then we sometimes have to sleep with an 


round the houses, but the corners are used for 
godowus, that is, pantries and store-rooms. 

The bungalows have only one story, but the 
ceilings are quite lofty, sometimes twenty-five 
feet from the floor. They are made of white 
cloth, stretched across from wall to wall. The 
kitchen is always at a distance from the house. 
Another convenience is that every bedroom has 
a dressing-room and bath-room attached. 

The floors are of cement, very hard, and 
smooth, and cool. The roofs are most com- 


the tiles are fixed together with mud in which 
In picking out these, the crows 


roof has to be mended nearly every day; and 


umbrella over our heads. 

Sometimes we make an example of a crow, 
by nailing him upon the chimney. Then the 
rest behave more circumspectly. But gener- 
ally, black as they are, we forgive them, for 
their good services in other respects. 
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VARIETY. 


IN NUTTING TIME. 
With lingering glints of gold and red, 
The waning autumn woods are gay; 
And in the deep blue overhead 
The sun shines clear and soft to-day. 


The late October winds are bland, 
Their voices whisper low and sweet; 

While, far away, the blue hills stand, 
With valley vapors round their feet. 


Acress the azure of the sky, 

The milky cloud-shapes, wandering, sail, 
Southward the roving song-birds fly, 

And from the stubble pipes the quail. 


Along the winding paths we go, 
Through fields in which the aster nods, 
And over breezy slopes, where grow 
The yellow-painted golden rods— 


Along the path by field and hill, 
With many a lightly-spoken jest, 
Past golden orchard rows, where still 
The robin shows his crimson breast— 


Until, at last, the woods we gain, 

And there, with shout and crashing sound, 
We beat the boughs, till downward rain 

The ripened nuts upon the ground. 


All other sounds around are hushed, 
There is no note of any bird; 

But through these aisles, with autumn flushed, 
Our voices far and wide are heard. 


With lingering glints of gold and red, 
The waning autumn woods are gay, 
And, though the summer months are fled, 
Our hearts make summer of to-day. 
aininieciatstiiljpenaiinane 


AMERICAN SHOP IN PARIS. 


American children have a great fondness for 
buckwheat cakes and pumpkin pic, and they 
rarely lose the fondness when they grow up. 
A French woman has taken advantage of this 
national liking, and set up a shop in Paris for 
American travellers. She hangs out a sign, 
“For Amcricans. Pumpkin Pie.” Mr. Buffum, 
in his “Sights and Sensations in France,” &c., 
published by the Harpers, says: 


Over the door is the American coat of arms, 
the eagle and the arrows; and, if the sight of 
the emblem of his country fails to send the 
blood coursing quicker through the veins of the 
American who sees it, the window is filled with 
articles, the first glance at which will certainly 
have this effect. These are pumpkin, and 
mince, and apple pies, and gingerbread and 
doughnuts, all looking particularly nice and 
tempting. 

On the glass door was originally painted, with 
an apparent consciousnesss of its literal truth, 
those cabalistic words, “English spoken;” but 
the madame, who is not very “strong” in her 
English, and who evidently desires to do noth- 
ing under a false pretence, has modified this by 
having painted beneath it in brackets, “a lit- 
tle,” so that the visitor who speaks no French, 
need not be disappointed as to the amount or 
purity of his native language, which he will 
hear. 

At present, however, both the madame and 
“Charlie” are tolerably well up in the language, 
and their stock is inexhaustible upon any thing 
relating to buckwheat cakes or pumpkin pies. 

The establishment is a mystery and a won- 
derment to the uninitiated, who frequently stop 
and gaze, with a certain kind of awe, into the 
window. 

What these queer looking things are, they 
can have no idea; and then the cabalistic Eng- 
lish words upon the window add to the bewil- 
derment. There are two of these, however, 
which they can fully understand: “mince” in 
French means “thin,” and “pie” is the name of 
a species of bird; and so their curiosity is in 
part satisfied at ascertaining the fact that one 
of the American “specialties” is “‘thin magpie.” 


ee ene 
A QUICK RETORT. 

The following anecdote of Profs. Adams and 
Shurtleff, of Dartmouth College, is as good as 
any narration of Irish wit: 


Prof. Shurtleff was obliged to be very careful 
about going out without his hat, lest he should 


Sa 





equally careful about wetting his feet, for the 
same reason. “It seems,” said Prof. A. to Prof. 
S., one day, “that your head, and my feet, are 
our weakest parts.’ 
“Our most sensible parts, would be the way 
that I should phrase it,” was Prof. Shurtleff’s 
quick and happy retort. 
ae 

“THAT LOOK OF REGRET.” 
Drill is expected to make a soldier a machine, 
to do just what he is ordered to do, nothing 
less and nothing more. It don’t always secure 
that end among Yankee soldiers, and even 
English soldiers, it seems, from the following 
incident, sometimes fail to catch the exact ex- 
pression : 
The drill instructor of an old regiment of the 
line—one of the old stamp of martinet ser- 
geants, who was the terror of every recruit, 
and the remorseless tyrant of the awkward 
squad—was putting a firing party through the 
funeral exercise. 
Having opened the ranks, so as to admit the 
passage of the supposed cortege between them, 
the instructor ordered the men to rest on their 
arms reversed. Then by way of practical ex- 
planation, he walked slowly down the lane 
formed by the two ranks, saying, as he moved,— 
“Now I am the corpse. Pay attention.” 
Having reached the end of the party, he 
turned round, regarded them steadily with a 
scrutinizing eye for a moment or two, and then 
remarked, in a most solemn tone of voice,— 
“Your ’ands is right, and your ’eads is right; 
but you ’aven’t got that look of regret you 
ought to ’ave.” 
MR. CHOATE AND THE TURKEYS. 
It was a peculiarity with Mr. Choate, that he 
prepared for his small cases at the bar with the 
same fidelity as his large ones. One of the first 
which gave him local reputation, was in defence 
of a man charged with stealing turkeys, and 
there was little doubt of his guilt; but Mr. 
Choate, in three or four trials, always won over 
one or two jurymen, and saved him from convic- 
tion. A hearer says: 


I heard these trials. One was in old Ipswich, 
in December, within four miles of the spot 
where the orator was born. They came up 
from Essex—old Chebacco—the old and the 
young men of the town. Representatives, more 
or less from the whole body of the country, 
were present, and the court house was crowded 
with delighted and astonished listeners. 
I remember how they all hung upon him, 
spell-bound by his eloquence, and I verily be- 
lieve these bystanders would have acquitted by 
a majority vote; but the jury, bound by their 
oaths to return a true verdict, according to the 
law and evidence, would not do so; but stil 
there was one dissenting juror; and finally the 
prosecuting officer, in utter despair, after the 
third or fourth trial, entered a nolle prosequi, 
and thus the turkeys were turned or driven out 
of court. 
I have heard that this alleged turkey thief 
years afterward called on Mr. Choate at his 
office in Boston. Mr. Choate did not recollect 
him, which greatly surprised his old client. 
He said,— 
“Why, Mr. Choate, [am the man you plead 
so for in the turkey case, when they couldn’t 
find any thing agin me.” 
_—_a——_—_—_—— 
A NEW NARCOTIC. 

Shakespeare’s words, “How use doth breed a 
habit in a man!” never received a better illus- 
tration than by the following incident of a 
sleepless man, cured by using noise as a nar- 
cotic: 

A city man accustomed to lodge on one of 
the noisiest streets visited a country friend. 
Too much quiet destroyed his rest at night. 
His friend felt for his distress, and said he 
would try and relieve it. Accordingly he went 
to a neighbor’s and procured a bass drum, 
which he beat under the fellow’s bedroom win- 
dow, and had his boy run a squeaking wheel- 
barrow up and down on the porch, while his 
wife played on the piano and his servant girl 





If any of our readers are ever tempted to tell 
a lie we commend unto their consideration the 
following: 

It is recorded in history that a certain philos- 
opher of ancient times was one day asked,— 

“What does a man gain by telling a lie?” 

“Not to be believed,” said he, “even when he 


tells the truth.” 
ne en 


MINISTERIAL WIT. 


Dr. West—whose first wife was Experience, 
daughter of Consider Howland, and was a very 
tall woman—used to say that “‘he had learned 
from long Experience, that it was a capital 
thing to be married.” 

It was not a minister, but a minister’s son 


Dartmouth, wiff irreverent reference to his 
nasal peculiarities: “He knows the most and 
has the most nose, of any man in Hanover!” 





Youne ladies who play croquet are known as 
“maidens all for lawn.” 








well as lath and plaster. Deep verandas sur- 








take cold; and Prof. Adams was obliged to be 


who said of thetsecond President Wheelock of 
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SUDDEN CHANGES OF WEATHER are productive of 
Throat Diseases, Coughs, Colds, &e. There is no More 
effectual relief in these diseases to be found, than in the 
timely use of “Brown's Bronchial Troches."’ They pog 
sess real merit, and have proved their efficacy by a test of 
many years, having received testimonials from eminent 
men who have used them. i—lw 





Tue Way “to minister toa mind diseased” is to take 
Peruvian Syrup, a protected solution of the protezide of 
tron, which gives strength and vigor to the whole sys 
tem, restores the digestive argans to perfect health, there 
by restoring the mind to its natural vigor. 4i-lw 





IT IS SADDENING to see our hair blossoming for the 
grave too carly. More especially women feel this afflic. 
tion, and it is even a greater deformity to them than to 


men. AYER'S ILAIR VIGOR removes it and restores 
the hair sometimes, but its original color always. 47-2w 





A Novelty for Little Pupils! 
HITCHCOCK'S 10 CENT 

BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ MUSICAL ALBUM, 
Containing Six Popular Instrumental Pieces for 
arranged & litle’ tingers. Contents for No. fie 
Maggie May, Captum Jinks, Up ina bailoon, Flying 
Zrapeze, Not for Joseph, Champagne Chariie. Sold by 
all booksellers and newsdealers, and mailed on receipt of 
price, 10 cents. Address BENJ. W. HITCUCOCK 
47—lw Publisher, 24 Beekman St., N. York. 


Skates! Skates! Skates! 
IN EXTENSIVE VARIETY. 





All the Popular Styles now approved by the 
best Skaters-PROFESSIONAL and AMATEUR~as 
well as the equally SERVICEABLE and FASHIONABLE 
MEDIUM and LOW-PRICED SKATES. 


BOSTON CLUB SKATES! 
NEW YORK CLUB SKATES! 
AMERICAN RINK SKATES! 
WINSLOW’S PREMIUM sKATES! 
LADIES’ RINK SKATES! 


ta BOYS AND GIRLS will find the largest assort 
ment for sale by 


Bradford & Anthony, 


47—4weop 178 Washington Street. 
TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Joe and the Howards. 
BY CARL. 
16MO.... cecerss-oee pavnsecss Price, $1 25. 

A beautiful book, illustrating the life and customs of 
insects, both on land and water, written in such a man- 
ner that it cannot fail to interest and instruct children. 
Parents will find this a book which will do their children 
good to read. 








Walter and Frank; 
OR, THE APTHORP FARM. 
* By Mrs. MADALINE LESLIE. 

lémo. Price, $1 25. 


Like all of Mrs. Leslie’s books this is an attractive 
book, teaching the young how to be useful and happy. 


PUBLISHED BY 
A. F. GRAVSS, 
41—lw 20 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





SECOND NUMBER 
HITCHCOCK’S 
New Monthly Magazine 
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CONTENTS: 


Carlotta Patti.......... Portrait and Biography. 
Caradori Allan......... a “ 
Story of Zoroaster... 
The Fast Age........ 
Read Music Well..........sceseeeeeee si 
Popular Music at Popular Prices, 
GEOBETIOEGE... vcccccrcccercccceccccsccecees 





pounded on the chamber door with the tongs. a ‘averly. 
In this manner the sufferer was enabled to get a a oe ee ee By ™ . 
two or three hours of quiet, refreshing sleep, | “~C™O?® Pp tame: =" Contributor. 
though it was heavy on the family. Art Notes. ...-.--.:seeeeeees Spe oy ne 
BIE 0 cr-ccendeascsescese i 
+ TIGUIG,. a o5 0:55.05 00500050 . = _ 
LYING. Poetical Contributions............+55 Original. 


MUSIC. 
Dear Hearth and Home....By J. R. Thomas. 


My Dearest One, for Thee..... J. G. Maeder. 
Maiden’s Prayer..........ssseeeees c. Beverly. 
"You Get!’ ‘‘You Bet!’’..... C. M. Currier. 





Read what Moore's Rural New Yorker says: 


“Hitcucock's New Montaiy Maeazine.—It theek 
cellent taste which characterizes this first issue of 4 
musical periodical is but a prelude of what gd 
then its publisher may rest assured of success. edited, 
somely illustrated, beautifally printed, and well en} 
these sixteen pages of literature are especially intent” 
ing to lovers of music,—such as biographies (a 
BRAN and LEONARDO Da Vinci—and yocal and 
mental music, are very attractive and valuable. 





This Magazine is sold by booksellers and newsdes 
ers generally, and mailed to subscribers st 
$3 OO Per Year. 
Specimen copies sent, post-paid, on receipt of 35 
cents. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher. 








47-1 24 Beekman St:, New York, 
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